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A B STB ACT 

Concept definition and activity description 
constituted the major focus of implementation proceedings of this 
outdoor education program designed for a residential school serving 
secondary students with emotional and drug related problems* Hajor 
program objectives were the development of greater academic growth 
and more positive self-concept for residents (as measured via pre* 
and post*testing) and development of a pilot program for students 
required to live and learn in a resident center* The program (October 
1973 to August 1974) vas carried out via a 3 phase operation which 
involved teacher training and study of site utilization, culminating 
in a 7 week modular summer program and involving all (approximately 
90) students in several disciplines* One week summer classes included 
English, history, science, art, horsemanship, camping, advanced math, 
advanced communication and library skills, music, shop, photography, 
remedial reading and math, advanced shop, and advanced photography* 
All classes had outdoor oriented activities such as studying the 
Hudson Blver, building a log cabin, visiting a self-sufficient 
community, trail riding, simulating auto purchases, etc* Student and 
teacher evaluations of student adjustment were generally favorable, 
as were evaluations of academic achievement. Future outdoor education 
programs were also favored* (JC) 
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PREFACE 



The proceedings that follow are a unique effort on the part of the teaching 
staff at Holy Cross Campus to challenge students with emotional and drug- 
related problems with a creative approach. Utilizing the "hands-on" approach 
of Outdoor Education, the teachers attempted to break through the students* 
Initial fear and alienation of the outdoors In general to create positive 
learning experiences outside of the classroom. 

This program was funded by the Section for Emotionally Handicapped Children 
of the State Department of Education, and was Instituted with the cooperative 
effort of the administration and staff of Holy Cross Campus, wh'ch Is an agency 
of Plus XII School conducted by the Holy Cross Brothers under the auspices of 
Catholic Charities. 

The following presentation Is an attempt to significantly define the Ideologies 
and actual experiences of the program at Holy Cross. Ihls proceeding Is by no 
means a definitive, pragmatic report. Rather It Is the summary of the proceed- 
ings from October 1973 to August 1974. It Is also the Impressions, recommend- 
ations, successes and failures of the program as the participants saw It. 
Refinements are obviously needed. It Is hoped, however, that these proceedings 
can offer positive feedback for use In educational programs with similar prob- 
lems. Whatever flows from these proceedings are nalural emotive experiences 
and represent as such the staff *s work to attain its goals. It Is hoped that 
the sincerity with which this Is written will provide salient Information to 
those who are planning or Implementing Outdoor Education programs now and In 
the future. Also Included herein Is the empirical data used to measure both 
the cognitive and affective changes In the students as a result of their Out- 
door Education experiences. 
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Introduction 



When on© reflects upon the term '♦Outdoor Education" one Is tempted to think of 
such thinqs as afternoon class walks, a count of the migratory birds flying 
overhead, or perhaps even a class picnic to break the monotony of the classroom 
experience. When this term was first presented to Holy Cross In the fall of 
1973, some of these same reflective thoughts crossed the minds of many of the 
faculty. No one was really sure of what "Outdoor Education" was nor was anyone 
sure of what It was supposed to be. 

Outdoor Education arrived at Holy Cross as a concept. Though other school In- 
stitutions had employed Outdoor Education as an Innovative means of varying 
the traditional educational approach, an Institution of the aforesaid nature 
had never done so. To say that this Is a pioneering effort Into new and un- 
known experiences would not be the truth In entirety. Needless to say, how- 
ever. It had never been used In such an exciting and different way. 

To find a particular point In time where the concept of Outdoor Education made 
Its debut at Holy Cross Is Indeed a hard task. The dates of June 7, 8 and 9 
of 1972 shall be used as the starting point. On the aforementioned date the 
Principal of Rhlnecllff School, Brother Brendan Olnan, attended a Special Stud- 
ies Institute at the Valcour Conference Center In Plattsburgh, New York. It 
was here that he became acquainted with Dr. Ernest Coons, a director of the 
Institute, and with Outdoor Education as a possible media for enriching the 
curriculum using the resources of the outdoors. A comprehensive Outdoor Edu- 
cation proposal, based on the facilities of the Holy Cross Campus was submitted 
to the State Education Department In Albany, New York. With the final approval 
of this proposal In the spring of 1973, Outdoor Education was on Its way to 
Holy Cross Campus, Rhlnecllff, New York. 

Outdoor Education arrived at Holy Cross as a conceptual program In the fall 
of 1973 — a program which raised many doubts and questions In behalf of the 
faculty and staff as to "exactly what are we getting Involved In?". Consider- 
Ing that the teachers were beginning to Invest I gai-e the unknown, there definitely 
was a degree of apprehension evident In the air and perhaps Justifiably so. The 
teacher was being asked to surrender the security of the classroom for the un- 
known of the outdoors. If one takes Into consideration the short attention span 
of the student body of Holy Cross, along with their definitive needs of struc- 
ture, we perhaps can better understand the causality of this apprehension. 

In order to quell this underlying fear and apprehension. Outdoor Education was 
developed through a three phase program under Title VI B of the federal grant. 
The first of these, "teacher training" proved to be a tremendous asset, for It 
replaced apprehension with understanding and direction. The second phase, "site 
utilization" brought forth and Implemented various concepts and Ideas using that 
which surrounds us, mainly anything and everything on our 1,000 acre campus. 
The third phase, "the summer program" was. In effect, the conceptual cutmlna-Hon 
of Phases I and 2, for It was here that the theories that had been worked over 
the previous months were Implemented with a viable seven-week program. 
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Tho oroceedlngs which follow will acquaint the reader with Holy Cross, Its 
goals and objectives. It will also bring you Into contact with the various 
degrees of successes and failures as evidenced by the faculty and staff. 
What these proceedings may fall to fully bring forth, however, are the mo- 
ments of surprise, astonishment, tear?* and frustrations shared both by the 
students and teachers which made It all the more worthwhile. 
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Our thanks are given to the foltowtng educators who contributed to the 
following proceedings. 

Patricia Albano B.A. - Business Administration 

Peter Bowers B.A.^M.A. - English 

Glenn Casale B.A. * Drama 

Dennis Claire B.A. - Junior High Program 

Bruce Cost B.A. - M.t->!^ Media & Photography 

Robert Donaldson B.A. - Social Studios 

Steven Ford B.A.,M.r>. - Mjthem it icii 

Fredrick Glynn B.A. - Fnglish 

Uarry Kosofsky B.A.,M.A. - Reading 

Robert Kraucz B.A. - Physical Education 

Allan Lauber B.S. - Social Studies 

John Lavind B.S. -> Special Education 

Bernard Lyons B.A. - Social Studies 

61 Ida Lyons B.A. - Art 

Mary Pat McOermott B.A. - Junior High Program 
James Plzzanl B.A. - Assistant Principal 
Anthony Rlgothl B.A.,M.S. - Science 
Joseph Salvia B.A. - Special Education 
Sheldon Walters B.A. - Industrial Arts 

Special Thanks To: Ernest Coons, Coordinator of Outdoor Education 

State University College at Plattsburgh 
Brendan DInan, Supervising Principal 

Thomas I ne McFar 1 1 n , Program Coord I nator 

Summer Staff Participants 

Pat Berrardl B.A. - Industrial Arts 

Jack Dempsey B.A.,M.S. ,M.A. - Special Education 

Sandra Kay B.A. - Art 
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l^scr t Dt ! on o f i noc H f f Un I on 
free School? An Overview 



In October 1971, Holy Cross Campus opened In Rhlnecllfff New York, In response 
to what many people felt was an epidemic of teenage drug abuse In New York 
State, particularly In New York City. 

Holy Cross Campus Is a residential treatment facility for adolescents aged 13 to 
17. It* Is located 90 miles north of New York City on the Hudson River. It Is 
licensed by the New York State Department of Social Services and Is part of 
Plus XII School, a child and family welfare agency owned by Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York. Holy Cross services a non-sectarian and multi- 
cultural population of 85 boys and girls who have had great difficulty func- 
tioning In their communities due to repeated drug and alcohol use as a way of 
handling problems. 

A unique feature of Holy Cross Is that while residents Interact with the broad 
range of clinical services available to help them deal with their problems, they 
are dnrolled In a fully-accredited high school program working toward a high 
school diploma. 

Rhinecllff Union Free School District or, more Informally, Rhlnecllff High School, 
Is a New York State school district unto Itself as voted by the New York State 
Legislature and exists to educate the youngsters living at Holy Cross. Many of 
these boys and girls have missed school, some having missed most of high school. 
Thirty out of the ninety Holy Cross staff members work for the school and 18 of 
these are full time teachers. 

The school is structured and functions Integrally wlthlng the total resident pro- 
gram, which takes a basically behavioral approach to the students' problems. While 
behavioral ly structured, the school atmosphere Is highly Innovative and Is con- 
stantly evolving to meet the needs of a difficult student population. This will- 
ingness to experiment facilitated the Implementation of the Outdoor Education 
project which was conducted from October 15, 1973 to August 15, 1974. 



Students 

Alt the young residents residing at Holy Cross attend school. When they arrive 
they are thoroughly tested to find out which of the programs aval table wl 1 1 best 
satisfy their educational needs. This Is done without delay so that boys and 
girts begin classes within a day of their arrival. 

At the time of this program, there were approximately 85 boys and girls residing 
at Holy Cross coming from a variety of cultural and socio-economic backgrounds. 
Their placement at Holy Cross can come from the courts, referral from another 
agency or Institution, or volunteer placement. Presently there are slightly more 
boys than girls and the cultural breakdown Is approximately evenly divided between 
Caucasian, Afro-American and Spanish-American descent. Seventy percent of the 
residents are from New York Cltv, and thirty percent are from the counties of 
Dutchess, Putnam, Westchester, Ulster and Orange. 
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The students represent a wide range of academic abilities, from those who per- 
form on an elementary school level to those who achieve well above their grade 
level. 

Th3 iivorane student, however. Is usually two years behind In reading and math 
skills duo to schooling missed. Rhinecltff High School does not have the cap- 
abilities fo educate retarded children so that all of our youngsters have average 
or above average reasoning ability. 



Faculty 

The schot)! staff Is a rather small group of dedicated teachers who have diverse 
teaching backgrounds yet enjoy In common the challenge of attempting to turn on, 
educationally, residents who have not been turned on by many traditional aspects 
their lives, least of alt by school. 

The Education Department of Holy Cross Campus works In close unity with the entire 
staff of the community. Faculty members of Rhinecllff School, However, find them- 
selves singularly Involved In an educational program of unique opportunities and 
difficulties. 

Classes at the school are small and geared toward an Intensified Individualized 
learning experience. Deficiencies In related reading and mathematical skills are 
tackled on a priority basis. Social Studies and Science are given the next prior- 
ity with elective courses following. Older students who lack sufficient credit 
are guided towards completely degree requirements through the Graduate Equivalency 
Program. 

The faculty consists of some 23 teaching staff which offers a diversity of both 
teaching background and techniques. The blend that results obviously offers 
students an educational experience steeped both In tradition and Innovation. The 
goals of Rhlnecllff School best exemplify this philosophy. They are as follows: 

To discover the Individual needs of each child; attempt to adapt the educational 
program and methodology to meet those needs; and to recognize the essential 
Identity of the need of the Individual to the needs of our society. 

To provide for students who require speclaJ programs and services because of 
handicaps related to a wide variety of factors — physical, mental, emotional, 
social or economic. 

To establish the variety of educational programs and services required to en- 
able all students to benefit more fully from the instructional program and 
from the total school experience, and to maximize the probability that they 
will lead a productive and satisfying life. 

Along with agency personnel, the school personnel staff has a deep concern 
with the schools efforts to: 

1) create an effective climate for learning 

2) Integrate and utilize all available Information on each child pertinent 
to the educational process 
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3) provide educational experiences appropriate to the unique character- 
istics of the Individual pupil 

4) help children develop appropriate aspirations and a positive self- 
concept . , ^ J. . J.* 

5) protect each child's Individuality, his right of self-determination 

and his right to be respected 

6) help each child achieve and to facilitate his optimal development 

To prepare for college those students who are able and willing to go. 

To provide basic skills for the non-college-prep students: 

We have tc remember that Holy Cross Is where education ends for those stu- 
dents not going to college. A basic skill that our students must have when 
they leave here Is the ability to read. We have to ask ourselves, "how can 
we more effectively prepare them for the job world?**. BOCES and distribu- 
tive education will help wirh some of the students. But, some are not eli- 
gible for those programs and are still In the non-college-prep category. 
For these students, an affective curriculum Is necessary. The object of such 
a curriculum would be to teach the students to become learners and problem 
solvers, able to manipulate rather than be manipulated by their environment. 
These students' needs are also the reason we see a need for greater use of 
skilled people from the local area In our program. The school Is the forum 
where this community Involvement could be developed. 

Something that we strongly feel Is a need for us to communicate with o+her 
staff, particularly cottage staff, at the time of quarterly reports on Indi- 
vidual students. Other staff need to hear what we are say<r.g about students. 
Thoy also have Insights Into how to deal with certain itudents that we may 
not be aware of. 

To summarize, there are three categories of skills that we see ourselves as 
having to provide for students terminating their formal education at Ho y 
Cross: practical Job skills, general life skills, and psychological skills. 

To give students a chance to succeed. Our students arrive here after having 
experienced a string of failures — with parents, with peers, with school. 
Many have come to feel that failure Is Inevitable, that they cannot possibly 
do anything right or well. We want to show them that there Is something they 
can do right, to give them a taste of success so that they can call their 
'defeatist attitudes Into question. 

To teach the students to acquire minimal self-dlsclpl Ine: 

Students can work better If the anticipated result Is tangible. Such oppor- 
tunities must be made more frequent, not only In the curriculum, but after 
school through clubs and Informal activities. 

Not only should we make the object of a student's work something he can hold 
on to, but we should make the steps to that end as clear as possible. The 
student whc knows exactly what Is expected of him In a class wl 1 1 acquire 
self-discipline more quickly than the student who does not. Contracts may 
help but should be used with flexibility. 



Acqufrlnn sel f-dlsclpl Ino Is closely tlod to delaying n^atlf Icatlon. 
Students should learn to see that time Invostmont Is necessary for 
significant results. 

One way to acquire sel f-dlsclpl Ine Is to do homework. There are some 
questions as to whether it might be necessary to set up a study time or 
study room In the cottages at night, or could a room In the school (the 
library?) be used? Would musical Interference be a problem? What would 
be the attitude of the counselors toward an expanded use of homework by 
the c^choo! ? 

One advantine in terms of self-discipline o.' doing homework regularly is 
that it miqht develop 3 sense of responsibility In the students toward the 
material--; they use. Phaiu II projects and other projects can also contri- 
b\}\o to oludent set f-diGcipl ine. 

A community council would Uq a qreat boo'st to sol f-dicclpl ine. If students 
saw that thoy had a say In the control of their I ive-^, that a forum exists 
where thoy can express themselves on ls'<ues that affect community life, the 
effect would be a very positive one. 

Any student wanting Independent work should prove that he is already achiev- 
ing some sel f-dlsclpl Ine. 

9. To take care of the psychological needs of the students. Education Is thera- 
py. What the student»s psychologist or psychiatrist or therapist Is doing 
Is not that different from what the student* s teacher should be doing. A 
major difference Is that the teacher sees the student more frequently than 
does his psychologist. 

10. To teach the students how to leisure time. Students need to see leisure 
time as an area where they are planning for themselves, where choices are 
abundant. Successful use of leisure time not only brightens the non-leisure 
part of their lives, but Is also a good way to develop relationships with 
peers. 

n. To give the students an eagerness to learn, a sense of curiosity. There Is 
so much that students miss, not only In the classroom but In the world around 
them, if they choose to be bored. They stop growing; their options become 
Increasingly limited. 

12. To open up the world to the students. They need to see that there are alter- 
native ways to life to their own. 

13. To provide the students with the tools needed to open up their world. Telling 
students what a wonderful thing college Is may be most destructive If we don»t 
pr'-pare them for aptitude and achievement tests that colleges require for ad- 
mission, 

14. To have the students see that the tole of the school Is to be student-oriented. 
Like the entire Holy Cross Program, the school lsn*t a series of hurdles or 
roadblocks. Our criterion for doing anything Is not, what Is It tha"^ we as 
teachers but rather, what Is It that the students need? We are here to ser- 
vice the students; our personal happiness and professional achievement are 
important, but both hinge on and are secondary to what benefits our students. 
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15. teach the students to see things that others take for granted: 

assume, for example, a student who can write does not worry about penman- 
• Ip, 'JO wo havo not beon teaching penmanship. Other .iroas: how to take a 
• how to ordor In a restaurant, proper manners In off-campus situations, 
.^w to ordor thlnqs, ways of getting from one place to another, work-related 

"u-.rti!ily ft. •■.•till. I '.hou^} h" hol«l whop.'' i-n\i\'\ record wh.it wo H.jvo fotitid that 

• • lu.fotit it.- ti.'t I1...W. It nil'/ b<- fli if ni itiy of tl»<)'.c tlilrrf. C8n t.'UJ'iht' 

!'.--v •••ni' 111-, wittiiii .•.f.lifiM .lf|..it I'm. 1. 1 s an-l (l.)':.'.'", wlthmif a fi« w s^a- 
Hitse. Iti; It'-* .tl-.. in .•.'<;»:1 w ly it'.t -mly t<. disoovt-t ftiiiiQS 

; [ u\ , .! Ml ' u I'lif li. !o.»..h ttHv.r- Miii-c]. 1<'<<. Alr.o, sirj.'x* ■ M'-' ul the 
V 1 ii ■ '.n .;r.iiit..t h.ivc to Jo .•.ilt. .:ulfijr.»l d i f f urencos, -^.t-iff ntr.fnl.'ff; 

• I -Ii ..tit.dj 'jlmilar to tho«i(. ol tt-.e .ludenis would morn ro.idtly know 
.• li ttur.o ItiiiTiii .ire, Ibvlfiq nioro su'Ji --^t-iff member'^ would bo a v.i!u<iblo 

: ...el , 

\6. ■> prepare utud'MitG to seo people not objects but as knowledge sources, 
tudont^ who roqard others as sexual objects or as objects of ridicule are 
rob.il)ly o.^poriGncIng serious difficulties in being attached to anyone for 

iny lonqth of time. An attitude that other people are all teachers will make 
ure students more alert to the uniqueness of other people and make them more 

interest I nq people themselves. 

17. o give students an opporturl+y to experiment and to experience failure. It 
is Important to be unafraid try something new. This requires considerable 
innovation on our part, and when there Is failure, patience. 

18. ) teach reading. 

19. o confront the students whenever they fall to do what Is expected of them. 
..onsistency Is crucial. Students have to know what Is expected of them. If 
t-helr failure to achieve wtiat was expected does not result In action on our 
part, can they believe that was what was really expected of them? 

20. To teach the students to see school as a job. Being on time, attitude toward 
fellow workers and person directing work, ability to function despite what 
happens outside work time — all these are skills directly transferrable from 
the classroom to a job. 

21. To provide a framework where students can work together constructively. 

22. To teach the students that they control what happens to them. 

23. To give the students an opportunity to judge and evaluate. 

24. To be consistent-. 
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Curriculum 



As previously mentioned, there Is a wide variety of courses offered In school 
that reflect a careful blending of state requirements, students* needs and 
desires, and teachers* Innovations. Elective courses Include typing, music, 
woodshop, photography, automechanlcs, drama and Journalism. Intensive work 
Is being done, as previously mentioned. In remedial reading and math. Through 
the remedial program, students who need It are given the opportunity to make 
up for lost time In these areas by. In many cases, one-on-one tutorial work. 
Stu<3^>nts who show an Interest In Industrial arts In the basic courses offered 
at i'htnecliff High School, have the opportunity to enroll in the more advanced 
proqrams at Dutchess County* s Board of Cooperative Educational Services to pur- 
sue tner^o Interests. Presently some of Holy Cross* students are doing this. 

A ::ijdent with above-averane skills and who may be considering college, has a 
wide variety of courses available. For example. In the English department, the 
student can take Creative Writing, Advanced Literature, Mass Media, or receive 
credit In Journalism. 

For -^tudontj who come to Holy Cross at age 17 with little or no high school 
credit, the Graduate Equivalen'-y Program Is offered. A small junior high pro- 
gram is presently also being developed for 13 and 14-year-olds. 



Facilities 

The setting for Holy Cross Campus Is expansive. Holy Cross Campus sits on a 
plot of land, some 1,000 acres, previously used by the Christian Brothers for 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy. The campus Is due east of Rhinebeck, New 
York, a small community approximately forty miles from the state*s capital at 
Albany. The physical plant itself could compare favorably to that of a small 
college. Athletic and recreational facilities Include two gymnasiums, an In- 
door pool, a fully equipped recreation room with pool tables and ping pong, a 
weight room, a quarter-mile cinder track, a baseball field and tennis courts. 
There are also horse stables and a large lake that Is used for canoeing, swim- 
ming, fishing and Ice skating. 

The main school building houses a modern auditorium that seats 400, a science 
lab, a' combination woodshop and automechanlcs shop, a large photography lab, 
a Journalism room with layout facilities, a typing room, a music room and an 
art room. 

There are two residence nails and also a health facility In a third structure. 
All the buildings are situated within a short walking distance of each other. 
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THE THREE PHASES OF PROJECT DEVELOP^€NT 



The Outdoor Education project at RhInecUff Union Free School District was 
broken down Into throe distinct phases for smooth Implementation of the pro- 
ject. Conceptually, the first task of the project was to train and motivate 
teachers and secondly to afford the students new opportunities for learning 
by enrichment of the regular school curriculum with experiences outside the 
classroom. Phase I of our program. Teacher Training, was Implemented to meet 
the first objective. Phases II and III, Site Utilization and The Summer Pro- 
gram, were lmpl«nented to meet the second objective. 



Teacher Training 

Twenty-one teachers participated In two graduate courses In Outdoor Education 
through the State University College at Plattsburgh. Dr. Ernest Coons, who Is 
the coordinator of Outdoor Education at the State University College, was the 
director of the effort. Dr. Coons first met with teachers to explain what 
Outdoor Education was, and to demonstrate some of *he things that have been 
done In past projects. Time was spent, and more specifically, spent with each 
teacher, discussing particular activities which might meet the curriculum needs 
of each separate academic area. • 

Professionally aware of the commitment they had made to ♦'bring home" certain 
concepts to their students, the teachers Initially were skeptical about Outdoor 
Education. The staff raised questions about our student population's need for 
structure and their short attention span which Is enough to contend with within 
the four walls of the classroom. To answer the teachers' needs to gather thoughts 
together about how each would enrich his area with Outdoor Education, a workshop 
was held in January. This workshop was held by the teachers and for the teachers. 
It was a great success and It provided the teachers an opportunity to present 
ideas, coordinate them with the Ideas of other teachers, plan for the remainder 
of the project, and to vent some of the feeling of doubt and excitement which 
they had about the project. The proceeding from that workshop can be found In 
the appendix of this proceeding. 

Within a short time after the workshop teachers employed the Ideas of Outdoor 
Education. Each teacher found In his own way and time what would work for him 
while Instructing his particular group of students. One teacher skeptically 
said that there were two things that he had to overcome: the need to hang on 
to the classroom for security and the fear of saying, "I don't know". 

Each time a teacher taught a lesson In or through the out-of-doors he filled out 
a Field Teaching Report (see appendix). jse reports were used for several 
purposes. Immediate feedback was made a iable by these reports to a teacher 
who wanted to evaluate his lesson or to <j iter It for future use. The reports 
were also a good Indication of how effectively the site was being utilized during 
that phase of the project. 
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site Utilization 



f • •••iil/o the importanc.G of tjv.inq tho etwironmont ^is ?3 teaching aid, ask your- 
>..«'!! ihl'-. qurt'.tlon tho tu.ir horn .it Rhlft«>< llff did. "If a teacher were In a 
fi r V WW with .J hlaf*"W)onrd, rh.ilK ,mi\ .ludio-vlstMl nld**., would he us© thorn?" 
If • jh .wor i<; yos, then why Hk» nuilio-vlou.jl , t.ictlcal and Olfactory nfds 
wh; :. jro }uL,t oulsldo the window loft unl.jppod n**. resources to teaching? 

Tho •je'vcrlptloii of Holy Cross Campus sta-tos that there are 1000 acres of wooded 
l>ir'.i» fields, a lal<e and extensive recreat I on.i I f«=icl 1 1 ties. Other than their ob- 
vi<^u'. noed for their heavy use for day to day living, there Is little use n»ade 
o+ over 90^ of the acreage. There Is another reason for the less extensive use 
of " i i property. The unique needs of our resident population for Structure and 
<;'ji> • vision demand that limits be imposed. These limits are exemplified by the 
pha ievol system of rioly Cross Canpus and the token economy system. 

Th- Lhjse level system !s an Integral part of the treatment process at Holy Cross* 
!* . jn attempt to integrate the program's basic assumptions Into a working model 
: ./-.jviorai change. Movement within the phase system Is an Indication of the 

vr: :- -,s or reqression of the student. The obvious need for personal growth based 
>•> -'^^mal and Internal reinforcement. Is a valued principle of the system. In- 

r-j* f-)m ill staff at Holy Cross Is rtfecessary for valid evaluations. 

Or i-iiition Is the Introductory phase level for Incoming residents. The now resl- 
d(?p' i , '^ivon the opportunity to demonstrate his ability to handle basic t.r»k'; 
(--.li -i 1 dally room and pe-sonal care, perfunctory school performance, and en- 
na'i "-^nt in daily recreational activities). Students on this orientation level 
arc w.iluatcci every week by a team comprised of the teaching, social service and 
co^* ■>']•'' staff. As one proceeds through orientation, personal privileges also 
Incr «,<^. Holding an on-campus Job Is an example of these privileges, 

Aft^^r tho four steps of orientation, residents reach phase one. Phase one resi- 
dents are expected to have acquired basic behavioral patterns. Consequently the 
more intensive rehabilitation process Is begun within the resident. This process 
Includes individual and group therapy. In phase one, the resident Is evaluated 
every two weeks, and movement upward depends upon his abilities and efforts. 
Goals are defined and giv/en to each Individual and evaluated by the treatment 
t«am. 

The treatment team consists of child care, clinical, social, educational and psy- 
chiat'-lc representatives who attempt to focus on the overall development of the 
resident. Residents spend a minimum of twelve weeks on phase one and receive 
additional privileges In line with Increased responsibilities. 

The phase t.vo residents are expected to be aware of the significant problems which 
brought them to Holy Cross and actively seek a resolution to such problems. Real- 
istic future goals should also be considered. Increased privileges, such as the 
ability to carry cash and more liberal unsupervised local visits, are allowed. A 
minimum of 18 weeks are spent on these two levels. 

• 

Phase three residents are 'Expected to handle on and off-campus responsibilities. 
An off-campus job usually . , part of this responsibility. Discharge planning Is 
completed as well as the termination of the point system. Within the total as- 
pects of this program, the students have the right of appeal In evaluation de- 
cisions. 
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The token economy system at Holy Cross Is based on the principles of Immediate 
r>- iforcement for steps taken toward appropriate behavior. It Is designed to 
f Mter enhance such behavior through the phase level system. Points, currency 
printed and available for campus use only, can be earned In the cottage, at 
school, or at recreational facilities. Jobs or. In some casss, specific behav- 
ioral problems, are also rewarded through points. 

Ba-Jc; such as waking up on time, going to classes, and cleaning rooms, are stres- 
se- in orientation and phase one. Phase two points depend Increasingly on the 
. ity of performance. The system Is dropped completely by phase three when 
3»^: r-oprlate behavior should be Internalized. 

Tho emphasis on the system Is totally positive reinforcement to teach desired 
b^^'uvior as alternatives to drug usage and negative behavior. 

It is a moot Issue to discuss further measures within the token economy system 
other than to say that this system was made applicable to the summer Outdoor 
Ejjcatlon program at Rhlnecllff School. Positive reinforcement, based on school 
and summer program objectives was attempted through the token economy system. 
Students are paid for attendance and participation based on behavioral modlfl- 
ca+'on principles. Discussion of the success of this Infusion will take place 
I- '^ne later section on Outdoor Education. 

Th. greatest task was to relate the project Itself to Rhlnecl Iff 's specific 
Ob oc five needs. This was accomplished through the 'documenting of the purported 
use of the Outdoor Education program at Rhlnecllff Union Free School. What fo.l- 
Ic. . is the resulting document. 
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-'uriTOoR riuioAiioN fmoRAM f OR RMtNicnn \K\m rnif school niuTRKn 



ifi A - RELATION Or PROPO^FD PROJECT TO API 'LI CANT 'r. SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROORAM, PART II 



l« jp*^. or Weaknesses 

Th..»!-' irf m.jny i^tulitren requlrf^! to live in rcf. t (K-'irt In I tofttrro in th I s country, 
!o.)Sor>- for t»)i-, fiMijitfil ro-.tdcncy aro »r.»ny, vomo of ^h\<zU .ire, home %ifuB- 
t;,. th.if in» i n.j'h».iuato, t>oh iviorol problem., phy^ir.-jl or bioloqir.jl problems* 

• t j j <»•■ ilt'vit. Iho pr-..i.l. t>; of IvMrntttq '.ff^rllv^-ly in o rec,l<'Jtnt center 
i I'-.p- Mir: t \>'.' tit'- <hiliirot}'' prol-h'm^i wliiif: nquirod tho I nCdrcor-it i ■ -r , the 
. ;«•,.« i|.;v to d.iy fivitsn in .» I imi 1.'<1 ctivi rotitnenl , and tho rtxpj i femeivt 

. jrntt;; ti.n"Mhout tho er^tijo year. 

I imin.it !■ 'n of Caps and Weaknesses 

fhr i.jectivo of proposal is to develop a pilot study project which will di- 

rec'iy alter tho present learning patterns of childron required to be in residence 
in .) Iruq trodtmont center. The major means to accomplish the project objective 
wi 1 ; De to use the school site and surrounding natural resources for Individual- 
ize.' md group Instruction. The outdoor education method and skills In te.iching 
in !:.J from the outdoors will be presented to all resident teachers who will di- 
rectly involve the resident students In learning this way. As a direct part of 
this method of curriculum enrichment, the extensive school site boarding the Hud- 
son f-iver will be further developed by students for more effective learning areas. 
F.cci-^rj'cal sites identified, nature trails developed, areas cleared for group 
St ..!/, are examples of this element of the project. The summer program will offer 
3 c :nging pattern of learning based on Interest groups leaving the campus In small 
cl-j es to study general communities, st«te areas of Interest, Hudson River, stu- 
dent r' home communities and to learn self-esteem by required group cooperation in 
pre-fletermined informal settings. 

It is the basic objective of this project to provide more effective patterns of 
learning that will naturally meet the Individualized academic needs of the children 
and will, frhough the uniqueness of the outdoor education method, provide the 
necessary element of change by concentrating on more defined limited environmental 
are^iS, 

3. Coordination 

The coordination of this project, as It Is part of the "normal" learning pattern 
of students at the Holy Cross Campus at Rhlnecllff, New York, will be with existing 
cooperative relationships. This campus is part of the Plus XII School, member of 
the New York Catholic Charities and licensed by the New York State Department of 
Social Services. Programs are coordinated with the Dutchess Community College, 
and the Dutchess County Board of Cooperative Educational Services. Other required 
services and coordination wilt be with the State University College at Plattsburgh. 
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4« Dissemination 



One of the major objectives of this proposal Is to share any Information 
developed that will offer greater learning effectiveness for children In 
resident centers. Although this project Is proposed for a selected popu- 
lation in a residential drug rehabilitation center, many elements and 
findings will be able to generalize to other resident settings. A complete 
proceedings will be developed by the project director and two hundred and 
fifty copies will be available for selected distribution. It Is also the 
objective of this proposal to share with alt Interested parties the results 
of this study through related conferences, professional publications, and 
general news releases. 



SECTION D - DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT OBJECTIVES, ACTIVITIES & EVALUATION 
I. Statement of Each Ma , lor Project Objective 

Ma lor Objective . ^ «^ x 4. 

the major objective of this project Is to develop and offer to resident stu- 
dents a program that will provide greater academic growth and a more positive 
selc-concept. A further extension of the objectives of this proposal Is to 
develop a pilot program that will be more effective for children required to 
live ano learn In a resident center. 

Specific Objectives ^ , . 

That the target population will achieve greater academic growth than would 
normally be expected when tested on a pre-test/post-test basis using the 
WRAT achievement test. 

That the target population will achieve a more positive self -concept and will 
demonstrate a reduction In antisocial tendencies and non-productive behavioral 
patterns than would normally be expected when tested on a pre-test/post-test 
basis using the AQE I self-concept test. 

That a program was developed by this study offering unique means to meet the 
objectives of the resident center and needs of the students which was different 
than past practices when compared to past projects by written analysis of all 
participating resident teachers. 



2. Designation of Pupils to Whom the Objective Is Applicable 

The basic program of the Holy Cross Campus Is for aiding adolescents who have 
had difficult personal problems culminating In the use of heavy drugs. The 
students have been required to be In residence for a minimum of eighteen months 
and are normally detoxified before admission. All ninety resident students of 
this center will participate In all elements of the proposed project. 

3. Description of Activities 

A member of the present resident staff has been selected to serve as the pro- 
ject director. This professional teacher possesses basic necessary skills and 
background in outdoor education, has extensive experience In meeting the academic 
needs of the participating students and has developed effective patterns of func- 
tioning with the other teachers, counseling staff, and school administrators. 
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These three elements are essential to the success of this proposal which 
requires the changing of present teacher- learning patterns. 



The first part of the proposal provides required reorientation experiences 
for all teachers to acquire the skills and knowledge necessary for effective 
Outdoor Education teaching. This phase of the program will require extensive 
Inputs from the program consultant. Or. Ernest Coons from the State University 
College at Plattsburgh» New York. This required teacher training will provide 
a graduate course situation for all the resident teachers and an added emphasis 
and dimension to the project. Resources wl 1 1 be provided and developed, cur* 
rlculum teaching guides will be offered, the purchase of necessary field learning 
equipment and the actual teaching of teachers reinforced by direct Involvement 
with the students In the main thrust of this phase of the project under the 
leadership of Dr. Coons. 

Secondly, after all participating teachers are skilled In teaching In and from 
the outdoors and basic necessary field teaching equipment obtained, the exten* 
sive school site will be studied and developed as a learning resource for all 
areas of the curriculum. This Is to be accomplished with classes and with 
Interest groups requiring a series of experiences mandating pup 1 1 -teacher In- 
volvement In academic activities. 

The summer program represents the culmination of the academic year's growth and 
work. Eight teachers will be selected with the project director to develop with 
students. In-depth small group learning experiences which will take them off the 
campus and require group coqjeratlon for the success of the experience. The tre- 
mendous resources of the Hudson River will be studied in detail, trips will be 
taken to nearby and distant communities and settings, and students will have the 
means and skills from the past learning experiences and planning to conduct high 
adventure group learning trips. AM ninety participating students will be di- 
rectly involved In one or more of these summer experiences which reinforce and 
crystal l?e Individual value and academic skills. 

4. Criteria For Evaluation 

The evaluation design reflects the leadership of an outside evaluator. Dr. Joseph 
Holliweli, St. John's University, Jamaica, New York. Dr. Holliwell was directly 
Involved with a project with similar evaluation design (Kingston-Buffalo Title VIS 
Project, 1972-73) which employed the same testing instrumentation. The use of the 
same evaluation design and expertise In the evaluation of this project provides 
added dimensions to this project and may result In greater research strength. 

There will be a pre-test during the first fourteen days of the project whereby all 
ninety students will be administered the pre-test WRAT and AQEI tests. The same 
tests will be administered for the post-test during the last two weeks of the 
project. 

5. Justification 

It Is vital to the success of this program that two types of equipment be obtained. 
First, basic field teaching equipmont is needed to directly involve children in the 
Outdoor Education method. This equipment Is needed to collect, record, analyze and 
Identify the real world consisteni with the objectives of this proposal. Specific 
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equipment cannot In total be known at this time as the uniqueness of the 
chlldrens' needs and strengths of the teachers Is not known, A general list 
based on past practices and experience Is reflected In the budget which pro- 
vides ^hll roddfir with an Idua of the type of materials needed for this area. 

It Is also necessary that the students have the means to leave the resident 
campus In a controlled way for the study of other environmental areas and for 
group Involvement In a natural, more Indigenous setting. Reflected In the 
proposal Is the rental of a tent trailer, rental of two large flat type boats 
(motor), rental of horses, and general transportation to accomplish this area 
necessary to the success of the project objectives* 
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There follows after thio listing of the relational goals an exaflipte, or several 
examples actually, of what the teaching staff at Rhlnecllff Union Free School 
did to Implement this program* 

The ecology of the Hudson River was experienced by the summer science classes* 
The students took water samples of the Hudson and tested them for trace pollut- 
ants and then speculated as to their source. They also researched the life and 
sometimes death of the Hudson over Its recent history and speculated as to Its 
future* 

Drama and language skills were also extensively explored. The drama classes 
wrote a play utilizing out-of-door settings and videotaped the same for critical 
appraisal. Several of the students with learning disabilities found it much 
more to their ftklng learning basic vocabulary oklllft out of doors. History 
classes explored the dimensions of local hlt,tory through visits to graveyards. 
Interviews wifh "old-timers" and research al tho library In Rhlnecllff. 

Photography provided a visual record of tho student proceedings. Students were 
everywhere there was a project started, taking pictures, questioning and offer- 
ing whatever assistance possible* 

Perhaps the largest cooperative ventures were the construction of en ecology 
trail for community school use and of a log cabin for reinforcement of historical 
perspective. This was perhaps the ultimate test of student cooperation and In- 
terest In Outdoor Education In general* It was to the credit of the program that 
the students and teachers carried off the project to a successful conclusion* it 
was at this point In the program (June 1974) that the more cautious limited suc- 
cesses were strengthened by the overall good feelings that came out of this ven- 
ture* it was perhaps with extended confidence that teachers and students alike 
looked forward to a summer program of similar successes. The outdoor skills 
which the students had acquired In this part were further enhanced by other such 
activities: the rental of boats and the successful Instruction as to their 
proper use; the clearing of a local Cedar Stand to observe over the course of 
time the development of the stand; construction of a weather station and observ- 
ation of the same over a period of time; the collection of local wtldf towers, 
rocks and minerals, the Identification of trees and birds all were actively 
explored and utilized In some positive way In many classes* The testing of local 
soil over a widespread area to ascertain its most desirable use was also under- 
taken. The written word of the outdoors was also Implemented as students cre- 
atively attempted to write down what they had felt and experienced: 



I was born a thousand years ago 
and was reborn yesterday 

i live and die each and every year 
but In time I live In fear 



Fear of the humans who pick on me 
and of nature who can»t do a thing 

I hate the evil of winter and fall 

*cause I'm possessed to die and crawl 



To be crumbled tossed and crushed on. 

For nature to decay my soul 

To never live the First life l*ve lived 

To be drawn to my deathly crib* 
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There were many such more emottve feelings felt although not expressed as was 
the preceeding poon. The concept which we attempted to extrapolate from the 
students from on-site utilization was perhaps not the same concept which the 
students saw. It might be said that It was like two worlds looking at the 
same perceptions but Interpreting them In different ways. But the evaluations 
of success must be totally examined not In the light of administrative dictates 
but In the minds of the students themselves. Leave It be said In conclusion 
that the above statements of site development are only partially reflective of 
the work accomplished by the staff and students. Perhaps consciously It Is 
oAly a Justification based on the proposal, but It Is not meant to be Just that. 



Summer Implementation 

The summer program phase was the active utilization of the conceptual theories 
which had been worked out over the previous months. The feelings of weakness 
centered on the necessary motivation which was felt necessary to make the pro- 
gram successful. What was feared never actually materialized. There were Iso- 
lated cases of rejection; however this was totally outweighed by the positive 
response of the campus community to what was presented them. 

A seven week modular program was set up with students spending one week In sev- 
eral disciplines. One week classes Included English, history, science, art, 
horsemanship, camping, advanced math, advanced communication and library skills, 
music, shop, photography, remedial math and reading, advanced shop and advanced 
photography. Some students were put Into the remedial programs for more than 
one week duration based on their needs. An example schedule Is available In the 
appendix under The Implementation Procedure of the Outdoor Education Program. 

In Englls^^, students spent a great deal of time using and learning vocabulary 
In the out of doors, reading science fiction and star-gazing at night with a 
telescope. Resultlngly they put together very creative works. The course was 
fully designed to put one In touch with the philosophy of nature. The social 
studies program for the summer had as Its Intention the study of colonial his- 
tory. It Included the study of colonial life — the life of the colonist at 
home, at work and In society. The campus was used very ably for this program. 
One of the projects previously mentioned was the building of a log cabin using 
the same techniques derived from colonial times. The students became aware of 
their colonial heritage through actual field work and visited a utoplan, self- 
sufficient community called Shaker Village In It4assachusetts. In science students 
studied all aspects of the Hudson River. Maps were garnered, natural facts were 
learned and pollution studied. Students talked about the part of the rlver*s 
Importance In the development of the Hudson area. They also studied Its Impact 
on the future of New York State. In art, the students were In direct coinnun I ca- 
tion with nature. They learned that a new kind of thought was developing. Rather 
than try to copy the old ways, people In art have found new ways to use bits and 
pieces of natural objects to create an art form. Native and folk art have been 
doing this for centuries. The Important quality which they learned as artists 
was their capability of seeing. This, students learned, was more difficult than 
It sounds. In order to draw a flower, for Instance, the student had to be able 
to see the natural flow from stem to leaf to bud. Nature* s wonders are always 
made with a natural flow of this form and color. This delicacy was eventually 
sustained. In horsemanship students learned the ancient art of the caring and 
feeding of horses. They also learned about their habits. Trail riding throughout 
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the one thousand acres was also experienced. Trips were also made off -campus 
to a local game preserve. In camping* students departed on Monday for North 
Lake» an area some one hour's drive from the campus. There were plenty of 
things learn and to do. Most students came back excited and thrlMed with 
the experience of camping In the outdoors. The students In advanced math were 
given techniques to enable them to use basic math skills In problem solving 
techniques. Students used this knowledge In shopping for food, simulating auto 
purchases* map reading* Income tax preparation and other tasks* In music* ad- 
vanced students worked on learning songs dealing with the outdoors. Beginners 
learned to play at least one song and to play basic chords on the guitar. 
Classes were held In the out of doors to better understand the things that 
cause songs to be written. In shop class students learned to use the natural 
raw materials of nature to build Interesting wooden projects. Most of the work 
obviously was done In the outdoors In the attainment of the supplies. Students 
found this program both Invigorating and self-fulfilling. In photography stu- 
dents learned to express nature In the form of a photographic print. Time was 
extensively spent In the out of doors Including off -campus photo trips In which 
students learned to further appreciate and capture the nature of artistic tal- 
ents In the out of doors. 

In hindsight* the program was found to work out wel I as each student had an ample 
amount of time to complete whatever project that caught his attention. The will- 
ingness of teachers to Implement such an open work program Is perhaps partial to 
one*s own ability to be naturally openmlnded to change and correction. The funda- 
mental formality of the educational structure might generally be said to be by- 
passed In favor of a more unique learning experience. Students* when asked to 
comment on the effectiveness of the summer program* commented on the fact that 
each was now learning as It should be done — from nature* firsthand. Such wis- 
dom from a thirteen-year-old student cannot go unnoticed. The trips* the teach- 
ing of ecology* music* horsemanship and art* the creation of an experience th ough 
photography and literature* the ability to manipulate but not destroy the en- 
vironment through the study of Industrial arts* all these and more added to make 
the summer program an experience In living Itself. As firmly as one can* one can 
state that the experiences were not singularly student In nature* but rather a 
union of student-teacher Impressions and accompi Ishments. fieference can be made 
to Appendix C to fully ascertain the weighted value of the summer program. 
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iPEAS IN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 



This section deals with ail the favorable reactions teachers expepl©f»c«d In 
Outdoor Education. The following compilations are based on extensive teacher 
field reports and represent only a limited cross-section of the reports. The 
concepts presented in each academic section are Interdepartmental in approach 
and can be used in a combination of learning experiences. However, some topics 
presented are strictly aimed at discipline. There are also references to his- 
torical museums and .scientific sites which were used in some cases to strengthen 
concept presentation. It would be welt to explore local sources In similar 
matters. The experiences of the Rhlnecliff faculty totally Justify the use, 
wherever possible, of such resources as a tremendous learning aid. The most 
positive comments on Outdoor Education centered from Just such student interest. 

English and its related arts 

t) The direction of nature awareness In literature: observations and readings 
In nature, e.g. Wait Whitman. 

2) Cemetery Site Observations: effectual change In style and mood In writing. 

3) Representation and use of the outdoors in dramatic presentations: 

e.g. "The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man In the Moon Marigolds" was effectively 
handled in such a manner. 

4) Sensory awareness was communicated by students closing their eyes and hand- 
In-hand walking In a line. This method was a great way to make students aware 
of the use of the senses in literary undertakings. 

5) Examination and readings of Haiku poetry in the out-of-doors. 

6) Mood creation: students assumed characteristics based on the natural sur- 
roundings observed. This Is a capable method of introducing dramatic concepts. 

7) The taping of natural sound effects can be used positively In the writing of 
poetry and compositions in the classroom setting. 

8) One of the more rythmic assignments Is to have students tape the sounds of 
birds and other animals and insects, and then create an integrated composition 
which can be used in a variety of literary and musical arrangements. 

9) Students were assigned the task of compiling a nature scrapbook which could 
later be used for a variety of learning experiences. Students collected a variety 
of plants which visually pleased them. These resources were used In science for 
plant Identification, in English for poetlca' cwii&t»'uctlon and In art for natural 
col I ages. 
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iO) On n more basic piane» the tools of basic English were handled nicely 
In an outdoor setting. For example, disadvantaged learners can comprehend 
rudimentary parts of sfc.jch by observing the scene around thon. Then the 
Instructor can ^sk for expression based on parts of speech* e.g. give me 
an adjective descrlbtng what you see. 



Photography and Mass Media 

I) Intotvlewirui to«hnlques - use of vocal and express! on istic skills In < ? ty 
and r<»«infiy '.'MtirKj'j. 

7) Wr«tln«} .;:itj Jr.jw.}f i^aMon of conwnerci.ils In the out-of-dooro. 

*i) h-.». tiuKj rnporlintj skills: the enihel I iiifmiont of vocal skills In nntur.il 
sol thj<}' . 

4) f'hotoqraphic essays: picture taking and compilation to express an Idea 
or emotion. 

5) The photographing of inanimate natural beauty as an expression of self. 

6) The effects of natural light on photographic displays. 

7) The expression of motion In a non-moving object. 



Artistic Endeavors 

1) Display and Preservation of Plants - simply press between two sheets of 
waxed paper. 

2) Leaf Prints - use commercial prlrters Ink to present visually pleasing 
prints. 

3) Us«r various sized stones to make peperwelghts. Enameled and artistically 
decorated* they make great gifts. They also can be combined in various ways 
to make paperweight animals. 

4) Naturally weathered discarded planking can be effectually painted on and 
can create a natural mood. 

5) Pine cones and other fruits can be adopted for a variety of purposes — 
birds were made out of some, chipmunks out of others. 

6) Nature collages are both Inexpensive and perhaps the most widely used 
artistic approach. 

7) Wood burning can be effectively used on a variety of wood and composite 
surfaces. 

8> if it pleases, one can summarize artistic innovations by stating that 
nature itself Is a storehouse of Information. The trend on art Is basically 
natural in approach and Imagination Is its best ally. 
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Industrial Arts 



Two major projects were und*%f taken tn shop*, one was building a bridge through 
a natural swamp for Inclusion In an ecology trail} the second was the con- 
struction of a log cabin using colonial logging methods. 

1) Students assigned the bridging of a swamp were presented the challenge of 
planning and then laying out a walkway, using togs and discarded 2x4*s a plank 
bridge was constructed through the swamp and became part of our ecology trait. 
Visually It blends In well with the natural surroundings. 

2) Students also undertook the construction of a log cabin.' A site plan was 
undertaken, area cleared and logs cut and etched for fitting together. The work 
was hard and lengthy. There was a very Industrious card core group that led to 
a successful project. 

3) Students also constructed various shop projects using cut logs, e.g. lamps, 
tables, chairs. 

4) A lumber mill was visited to show students the process of making finished 
lumber products. 

5) Olana, the home of artist Fredrick Church, was visited to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the use of varied products In architectural design. 



Social Studies and Related Fields 

1) Students marked out a plot of land to reconstruct the principles of land 
ownership through the ages. Changes were seen from early to medieval to modern 
concepts. 

2) Food budgets were prepared to point out to students the Impact of economic 
changes in our society. 

3) An Aerodrome was visited In Rhlnebeck, New York which featured World War I 
vintage planes. Students were able to learn firsthand about military tactics 
and the science of warfare. 

4) A "Budget Payment Corporation" was visited to understand some of the proces- 
ses behind loans and loan payments. 

5) The wealth of the 18th Century was portrayed In a visit to the former resi- 
dence of Ogden Mills. Students studied the varied cultural, economic and politi- 
cal traditions associated with the class structure of the time. 

6) Shaker Village, Hancock, Massachusetts, was the setting for a study In 
religious and cultural traditions of the Shakers, a Quaker sect living In the 
vicinity from 1780 to 1910. An excellent experience In community living was had 
by ail. 
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7) The Mliltary Museum at West Point was visited. Students gathered e 
plethora of Information on military arms and tactics surrounding the wars 
of American Involvement. 

8) One of the more Interesting projects undertaken was the construction of 
colonial tools and their use. Plans were taken from local historical sources* 
iron was forged and handles carved. Students then used these Instruments to 
reconstruct colonial experiences. 

9) An excellent resource is available In the Museum of Natural History In 
Albany. A teacher dealing with Minority Studies used the extensive exhibit 
on Indian Customs and Cultures to further strengthen a lesson studied on the 
subject. 

10) Old Stone Houses of Huguenot Origins were visited In New Paitz. The houses 
are of I8th Century origin and afford tremendous Insight Into architectural 
design and structure. 

There might be an addendum made to the above situations by stating that the 
reports from the Social Studies Department dealt heavily with the aspects of 
historical human interaction past and present and th4 impact of these experi- 
ences. It would be well to consider this of historical Importance. 



Business Education 

The limits of Outdoor Education were tested by attempts to Incorporate Its Ideals 
In this professional field. The most Important limitation that should be of 
necessity placed on the use of the outdoors* is that It be Judiciously handled. 
Of obvious fact* a limitation of its use must be placed where of necessity it 
cannot be used. Business education Is affected by these limitations. 

1) A iTterchandizing survey was completed In the Rhinebeck community to ascertain 
the needs of the people as far as consun»r products were needed. 

2) Questionnaires were constructed dealing with the apparel preferences of males 
and females to get an informational took at trends In the fashion Industry. 

3) Floor plans were laid out for various type consumer stores based on visits to 
a variety of shops. Attention was paid to the particular needs of each type of 
business. 

4) Students also visited a store slated for opening. They discovered the Intra- 
cacies of operation* funding and management. 

5) Students evaluated prices according to economic boundaries and discovered a 
bullt'*in discrimination based on economic wealth. 
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Skin ManaQement 

This particular section deals with ideas gathered while teaching emotionally 
handicapped students. This listing is perhaps most beneficial because It In- . 
eludes ideas in Math and Reading that worked with sometimes unmanageable students. 

t) S-i-Mdents were taken to local food markets. The resource uses here for read<* 
tng and math are as numerable as Is your Imagination. Reading levels Is a typu 
of "surlvlval education" that Is Important to these youngsters. Basic math tasks 
can also be easily taught. 

2) Map drawing can be a very manageable and Interesi'lng project. There are 
hundreds of types of map skills readily applicable to these youth. Want to teach 
length, width and depth? Use contour landforms to do It. The most Important 
angle is that the students enjoy It. 

3) Estimation and then discovery on math and even vocabulary skills works well. 
For example, have students estimate the distance of a geographical point from them 
and then let tnem elucidate on methods of accuracy. 

4) Practical cost analysis of various Items can be a beneficial method of experi- 
encing skills. One group of students worked on a room remodeling project which 
Involved students In several learning experiences. 

3) Stencil letterheads were used to make various signs designated for use In 
various sites of the campus. Vocabulary skills Improved noticeably over the three 
week span of this project. 

6) Skits were acted out by students. Words learned In the previous day's class 
must be used In the skit, marks being given on how well students were able to ac- 
compl Ish this task. 

7) Students made large letter cards. They then lined up and were given one card 
eac*^". They then had to form a word or group of words depending on class size. 

8) A game show format was used In a lesson on homonyms. The "master of ceremonies** 
gave each contestant a turn to match homonyms "a la" Concentration, the TV game show. 
Additional points were given for their use In a sentence. 

9) To teach "tlon" endings, a weather forecast program was created. Words such as 
motion, aviation, precipitation, direction, among others, were creatively taught. 

10) Students were taken to Western Printing Publishment Company where they learned 
the process of setting type and the necessity of math and English skills. 
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Math Skills 



Some of the Ideas used have already been listed In the previous section. More 
are i Isted below. 

1) A trundle wheel can be used In a large or smaii area to measure diameter, 
perimeter, area and distance, its uses are oxceilent as weii as its practicality 
for Outdoor Education. 

2) Students, using their math ski lis, undertook the necessary planning for laying 
a floor in a building. This was excellent applicability and taught students the 
practicality of math in daily life experiences and occupations. 

3) Distance and map skills were taught by asking students to plot the quickest 
and easiest course to certain points. In some cases, local maps and county maps 
were used. 

4) Hopscotch courses were chalked out and then painted, using a scaled sketch 
for reference. 

5) Students constructed and chalked out dimensions for a baseball diamond. Simi- 
lar techniques can be used with other sporting fields such as track, field hockey, 
basketbal i, etc. 

t Students made up their own unit of measurement, compared It to present ones 
In use, and propheslzed as to Its successes in widespread use. 

7) Students, using paper-scaled compasses and protractors as models, constructed 
oversized cnes for use In the out-of-doors. 



Physical Education 

There is nothing as out-of-doors as physical education. It seems, however, that 
repetitive as these ideas are, they are refreshing and unique to students from 
the mid-city districts. 

1) The proper use of Itfejackets was taught for boating safety. 

2) Students made their own fishing poles from trees and learned the art of fishing. 

3) Students were taught to work in teams by the simple act of learning to paddle 
a canoe. 

4) Students were lectured on how to select and use boats and oars and the best 
methods to keep them stable. 

5) Students were also taught the basic skills of tennis and learned a great deal 
about sportsmanship. 

6) Students also studied lake life to appreciate the physical necessity of such 
life. 
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The Natural Sciences 



The major tono+-s of the science program centered on an Integrated approach to 
learning with project structure and completion stressed. 

1/ The major project dealt with the planning, construction and operation of an 
Ecology Trail. Thl« project was planned by an environmental pollution class In 
consultation with the Carey Arboretum of MI 1 1 brook. New York. The school popu- 
lation of some 75 students then participated in a concentrated two day effort 
to clear the proposed trail. It was a tremendous experience for both teachers 
and students. Summer classes followed up this work by erecting previously de- 
signed markers for tree and mineral Identification. 

2) The environmental pollution class also participated In the renovation of an 
early 20th Century root cellar to make H habitable for Outdoor Education classes 
and as a center for the Ecology Trail. Four hard months were spent painting walls 
and putting In a floor, door and windows. The results were, to say the least, 
very gratifying. 

3) A Jumper patch was cleared near the campus to show the process of succession 
In an area. 

4) Junior High classes, using weather devices, took constant voluminous readings 
to find trends In conditions over a span of time. 

5) Students also worked on clearing out an unused greenhouse for the germination 
of seedlings for eventual use In the out-of-doors. 

6) Various spring and summer wlldf lowers were collected, pressed and catalogued 
to Identify local wlldf lowers and compare their numbers with other areas. 

7) Natural habitats large and small can be studied in a broad encompassing spec- 
trum to understand the Impact of environment on life Itself. 

8) Students also collectod dwarf plants and terrarlums were constructed to show 
the concept of balance In nature. 

9) Students also collected rocks from the local area to study local composition. 
Soil samples were also taken and evaluated according to usage. 

10) Change was the theme of one project. Students observed the subtle changes In 
plant life over a span of four weeks. Climatic conditions were used as a basic 
criteria for change. 

it) Students also examined water pollution by comparing samples from the Hudson 
River at varying points. A historical analysis was also given to point out the 
reason for differences in analysis. 

12) Students also discovered the toxic effects of plastics on air pollution. Air 
samples were analyzed. Different types of plastics were Incinerated and the air 
resulting from the burning of these substances was tested for toxicity. 
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SUCCESSES AND FAI HIKES 



The material tn this chapter can pretend to be no more than a categorical 
analysis of the Immediate, short-range successes and failures of the Out- 
door Education progri»m as evinced by the faculty and staff of Rhlnecllff 
Union Free School. For this analysis to assume further pretensions would 
Indeed Incur a misrepresentation of the facts. The effort placed Into this 
brief sel f-evaluatlon centers around three primary areas: Motivation, Social 
Adaptation and Academic Achievement. It Is within these areas that the 
greatest degree of change iiad been noted by our faculty and staff. 

Motivation 

Outdoor Education was found to alter the motivational pattern of the classroom 
tn a number of ways. Though the entire student body appeared lightly mottvated 
with the inception of this program, as a medium of change to their dally struc- 
ture, a distinct motivational pattern developed with the passage of time. 

A. Students who were totally adapted to the typical classroom structure and 
performed reasonably to extremely well within It, often found themselves 
lost and sometimes frustrated by this change In structure. In many In- 
stances It was found to be terribly assumptive toward the former class- 
room achiever In the Outdoor situation, causing perhaps further frustra- 
tion on his part. To further add Insult to injury, there was a tendency 
to rely heavily upon the classroom achiever In the Implonentatlon of this 
program. 

B. On the other hand, students who were poorly motivated by the classroom 
structure and performed on a marginal or below basis, seemed to rise to 
astoundhig heights with the Inception of Outdoor Education. Though study 
skills and reading abilities were not greatly changed, there was a tre- 
mendous attttudlnal transition toward the learning experience. In many 
instances students actually found themselves learning outside of the 
classroom situation, but being such they failed to recognize this as a 
true learning experience or even as a part of school. 

Whether t?^ls strong motivation response Is the result of Outdoor Education 
or merely the resultant fador of change !s a question of greater depth 
and for future analysis. At this point we can merely verify that the 
classroom underachiever can perform outside of the classroom. 



?o^ a certain degree Outdoor Education threatened the "pecking order**, so to speak, 
of the student population. Since a large segment of our student body emanates 
from the urban ghetto areas, their basic life style and abilities are structured 
around such an environmental adaptation. In essence, a student who may not think 
twice of walking the streets of New York City at 4 a.m. and thrives on confronta- 
tion, may find himself terrified at the sight of fireflies or the sound of crickets 
on a dark and glocny night. This, of course, has a detrimental effect on his posi- 
tion within his peer group. 
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On the other hand, students emanating from a rural environmental background 
(which makes up a smaller segment of our student body) had their moment In 
the sun. In many Instances they enjoyed "showing off" some of their Inherent 
knowledge of country life to their city cousins. 

The culmination of this entire social adaptation resulted In a greater rapport 
between students of dlf faring environmental backgrounds. Indirectly It made 
the students question their own position within the student body and In some 
Instances attempts were made to change It. 
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5TUDFNT - TEACHER EVALUATION 



Student Quftstions 

I* You have been In a type of Outdoor Education program for about e'ight 
months. What Is your overall opinion of the program? 

2. If you had a choice which would you rather do — have Outdoor Education* 
full classes, or a combination? Why? 

3* What are some of the exciting things done? Boring things done? 

4, Can you really say that these experiences either helped or changed your 
Ideas about school? 

9. Would you want to change or add anything? 
Teacher Questions ' 

I. How would you evaluate this success of our program based on the Ideologies 
we set up and the results obtained from the summer session? 

2* Can fufiding in the future to other such projects be beneficial in adding 
to the experiences at Holy Cross? 

3. What are the successes of the program? The failures? 

4. Can you say students benefitted from the program? 

5. Any continuation of the program projected for September? 
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Listed at the beginning of this section are five student ana five teacher 
oriented questions queried of twenty students and five teachers. Origin* 
attv we hdd expected that because of a general resistance to this type of 
questioning, a generally negative response to the program as It was winding 
to an end would probably result. From what experiences we had in similar 
(natters, responses have oeen generally damaging to anything done on the 
campus. Residents seem to enjoy putting cracks In whatever part of the 
structure Into which they have an Input. However, for whatever Internal 
motivations possessed them, 80% of the students queried on question 0i 
approved of what was done in the program. Interestingly, residents who 
had not been In the program for more than four weeks were the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of the program. The other respondees were visibly ano 
verbally less enthusiastic although as positive. We might assume that a 
levelling off process occurs somewhere within the stated period of the 
program and for some a gradual decline In response. However, a general 
conclusion can be drawn that the most emotive responses se^ to have oc- 
curred within the first month of student residency. This positive response 
might also be the result of a growing awareness that education can be en- 
joyable given the correct stimulus and environment. 

The attitude toward full Outdoor Education as opposed to classroom technique 
was I Im 1 ted I y successful. Only 25$ of the sfjdents opted for complete Out- 
door Education. 10^ chose indoor classroom techniques while the remaining 
t5% agreed that a combination of both would be the most successful approach. 
&>redoffl was the reason cited for this cpproach. One might feel confident 
In this reasoning because most of our educational thrust remains Integra- 
tlonal In approach. Students evidently feel more confident and assured 
within the structure of a normal routine and yet desire the freedom and 
Innovation attained In an outdoor setting. 

In response to question 05, there were 'several subjective examples given of 
activities that the students enjoyed doing. Building the log cabin and cre- 
ating art forms out of rocks were two Items that seemed to evoke the most 
favorable responses. It was rather amazing that 15%, when asked to respond 
to negative aspects of the program, stated that nothing was boring when used 
In the peoper frame of reference. This Is an amazing comment from students 
who for lengthy periods of time were "down" on education. A good deal of the 
negative responses toward the program dealt with the natural forces over which 
human beings have no control: lt*s hot, too many bugs, fear of snakes, etc. 
The most vociferous negative responses were directed at the need for hard work 
In building the log cabin (cutting down trees) and In blazing the ecology trail. 
It Is obvious that the formula for Outdoor Education cannot Include hard work 
and bugs according to these students! Most agreed. In response to question 0^, 
that Outdoor Education had aided In significantly changing their Ideas about 
school. Some S5% said that the summer program had given them a new Insight 
Into what education could be. Most agreed that without this limited oppor- 
tunity to observe and examine the out-of-doors, there would have been little 
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Incentive to continue education in the future. Again the most construc- 
tive comments as to the efficacy of the program came from the newer resi- 
dents In the program. It would be well to explore In the future, an analy- 
sis of the effects of the Outdoor Education program done over shorter lengths 
of time to discover the subtle changes that occur over the longer lengths of 
time. 

To the final question, the majority of the students {95%) wanted to see some 
type of continuance of the Outdoor Education program In September* A good 
deal mentioned class oriented trips as adding to a core curriculum. They 
also agreed that Irrelevant trips should not be undertaken Just for the sake 
of taking a trip because this would weaken the purpose" of these excursions. 
The most understanding rational comment that was made was that, where pos- 
slble» Outdoor Education should be used to enrich the certain core discipline 
Involved. This we support wholeheartedly. It Is our contention that the 
validity of Outdoor Education will be strengthened by the application of this 
principle. 

The teacher responses to the questions listed were generally more guarded and 
less enthusiastic In tone. All respondees generally conceded limited success 
based on what we had initially agreed on In the first workshop (see appendix 
^Proceedings from Teacher Workshop**). However there was a general feeling of 
work undone pervading the coimnents by these invoked. Perhaps this was directly 
attributable to the feeling that more could have been accomplished under more 
definitive guidelines. But all of this is hindsight. As far as comparing the 
constructs with the results, we most definitely accomplished our goals. We 
did utilize our resources to whatever extent possible and did stimulate a 
positive response from most of the cc^unlty. It is perhaps our willingness 
to explore fully all avenues of educational awareness that left the staff with 
the feeling that we had only scratched the surface. It Is with this wish that 
this program will reach fulfillment some time in the future. 

It Is in line with the above feeling that all the teachers that responded to 
question 02 agreed that future funding could not only be beneficial but needed 
If we were to completely explore the limits and capabilities of the program. 
The staff offered enthusiastic support for the continuation of the program at 
some future date. 

The third teacher question was perhaps the most difficult for most to respond 
to. Within each specific area the teachers evaluated their own programs as 
being successful, however a! I respondees refused comment on the total impact 
of the program as they felt incompetent to do so. The major weakness found 
in the program was structural In nature. Most felt that better factfinding 
at the beginning through more staff workshops could have avoided some of the 
weak spots found in the program* The one major factor cited as being In need 
of future consideration was the ability to more clearly define students* needs 
and to find more effective means of dealing with the problem student on a one* 
to-one basis in the out-of-doors* 
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^4ost felt the students totally benefitted from the experiences; however, 
too briefly In most areas and not In depth enough In one or two. An under- 
lying Interest base wo? rr.t found by most students. Perhaps thj bases for 
future considerations should lay In the teacher's ability to first Intro- 
duce a broad base of ctudy and then let the student naturally gravitate 
toward an appreciated area. Individual accomplishments must be stressed 
as well as group Involvement. Awareness of the naturalized state of life 
Is perhaps the biggest contribution we gave to our students. 

Finally, all teachers undeniably looked forward to a further Implementation 
of the program «n September. They felt that while a total Outdoor Education 
experience was not feasible, teachers should make the effort In September to 
Implement the ideas tried in the previous semester. This perhaps Is the most 
positive recommenaation that any program can receive. 

There follows a direct transcription of a taped conversation with one of the 
student Interviewees. It Is, felt that this Interview best emulated the spirit 
and determination of what occurred on both teacher and student level. 



Interview 



Tony: 
(Teacher) 



Ralph: 
(Student) 



Tony: 



Ralph: 



Tony: 
Ralph: 



You have been In a type of Outdoor Education program for eight 
months. What is your overall opinion of the Outdoor Education 
program? 

My opinion of the Outdoor Education program Is: It Is very bene- 
ficial to the residents that come from the city because they are 
not open to types of things that you do up here. In the city you 
are not open to the type of life you have In the country. You get 
into doing different things In the country such as chopping down 
trees, building paths In the roads, trips to museums, going to see 
waterfalls. Things they wouldn't see In the city, and they would 
appreciate more the things they get Into here. 

If you had a choice what would you rather do — have Outdoor Edu- 
cation, full classes Inside, or a combination of both? 

I would like Outdoor Education. I see It as more education. If 
you have just regular classes people get bored with the same old 
thing, gets Into a big drudgery type thing, where you are doing 
the same thing constantly. You want to get to do something new. 
With Outdoor Education you can get Into new things, aspects In 
teaching, you can get to know things to be true that you Just read 
in books or that people told you and Its good" If you experience them 
for yoursel f , 

What was one of the most exciting things you did In Outdoor Education? 

I havo been teaching for tht- p.ist seven weeks, photography to the 
residents. I took photography during school time for I 1/2 years, 
three semesters* I learned a lot, I felt that I could give my 
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Tony: 
Ralph: 



Tony: 



f«»ny; 



knowledge to the residents that wanted to I earn • Bruce could 
handle three or four at a time* There were classes of eight 
or nlno. 'r^i -^hat made mo foe! ^]0Oii w»r tho way I taught 

them. I th^ i itlunce to copi? with th«'5r 1 1 ustrat iorv.;, Somo 
peoplt^ .'oul'li'*' ' ' M I i tm rinht or thf-v ( .-.J 'm*^ fn.«kF> flooont 
print . I < ^ with +|jon:, * wof k» -.J wi fhcm, I «A>n- 

st.^ntl . I't-i.* , • i' ..;;.ruj ih- m» } , {. >, p fryiM-j, fheir first 
f ' t i if?» A'- t »• J . r. . ; i;. iMiqer:> ^ jmc on them to spoil 

• . » :.M t-.)!!/ : . -f if uH my 50 1 f • Bruce was te 1 1 1 ng 

» t ! fi. r : i.j.^nto lo.ict) photOQraphy and I was one of the 
t.M. i t . • vt f ■) 111, :.o I fe<.t qond about It myself* 

Did you find .jnythlng that you did In Outdoor Education boring, 
that you didn't like doing? 

Really nothinq Is boring In Outdoor Education as long as you put 
yourself into the type of mood to get Into it. There is going to 
be things that jre boring because you can^t get Into everything* 
I got Into photography because It Is my thing. There is nothing 
boring about nht^toijraphy. It^s long hours and a lot of headaches 
having people *.jM vou at different times saying help me heret 
help me thf*r»^% whon vou would like to spend more time with one 
rertnlrj por-^ion t'"c.juse you think this certain porr.on needs so much 
f^elp, "^io th.jh wf?«*n yi'U lo.ivo thor* «3lone they c-in go on by them- 
.olvp'., Th.»Y iji^fiM iin«lcrrJ iihI, They w^nt you to como when they 
r.)M yijj, f'lii ir» fj*; fim*^ il work' out, everyone f]ofrt I imo to be 
! Hi'ih I wfi it tti»»r • • i l'» n n, 

? i:- / .ij i mIIv Hi. if i!i.' ' <'<p*M i»»ru.c»s chanM^^'l your ido.l^, /ibout 

. I • it If'' I Ihilf > with I I/;' rff/dil"'. rtn? 

!»• . \\u'' \ ✓ • I'.j » i^f-'^ I .»m hMviti'l h^ro with ?() 1o '••rodlts, 
' fij'i t.i-' *• l»-i l» i» I '.jlly pJiy min'j t'* yvti, l v<?tyf>ody I'j 
?• f joitv f . ' ' '.;it ,\) I it toin, f'ooDhi rjro rjoinq to ismy to 
. >t iM.i • J .! » 3My|hf!i?i, fhoro dfO '^>0 m-mv p<*^oplo to 

I ^ I > M. ! '•'•ti-*f III ' W' »r !• with jij »t fn,iny poopio /jnd 

Ih , jiv" * •Mw t .» < if .»xlt.t time for tf^e poopic who need 
fi' if*' m,* ' !h. :. j' ti»t Ji' lp'^ fho student tho more the student 

will wjnt ti» I :M» it ho s(M^-. thltivis rjre going his way. It Is 
jii f Hk' V. »i\ ttiM inii; jtive Is there. 

If u Kul jMy1*'irvi tr> add ti. tho st:hool program in September, what 
would you iih\: vlo hmvf^ officially completed Outdoor Education as 
M Mii^ ff iMny. Otjviously wt^ rir*? not going to have full Outdoor 
! 'Jur it i(>n In ' optember, M you h/id to add one or two things from 
what you'vo exnor ienced, wh.it woulrj you add to a regular school 
proqr jMi; 

h i;***,, ' iji M^'i t(»o n.iHv f>« i ^ l'»o many wmt to jot fjut tM the 

I I t J '10 *''M trif - . -in r.) mir»rMin!», tru/y .ire lor iri'^ cit)Out 

thifKr* i III'.' ••f'»^t llic^i ifiior<-.t ovoryone* I 
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* would deal more with Outdoor Education around the campus and 
areas around the town so that you won't feel afraid when you 
go. You will know the area. 

What do you think was the biggest success in the program? 

The response of the student and the way the teachers kept trying 
to motivate the resident to get Into things. It was hard In the 
beginning but eventually they got Into It. 

One further question. Do you see the new residents coming In 
(since there are a great deal) getting Involved In this? 

That Is a hard question. There are a number of residents here 
over the past year who have dealt with their severe problems 
with themselves. When you get Into new residents coming In, 
they have problems, they still want to hang out because It Is 
the summertime, or they want to go home and they wouldn't get 
Interested In Outdoor Education or anything because they still 
have the feeling of I want to go home. I want to get high. I 
am going to contradict myself and say It would be better If you 
had some Outdoor Education aside from the regular school pro- 
gram. Just to get them Into the feeling of leaving the campus, 
because that's what gets them frustrated and gets them Into 
going AWOL and wanting to get high. It would relieve the 
tension of being on campus so long. 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF DATA OF STUDENTS 

IN THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
RHINECLIFF UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DURING THE 1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR 



The statistical analysis of the data concerning the students who participated 
In the Outdoor Education Program at Rhinecllff Is presented In six sections. 
The sections are as follows: 

1. Sample description and experimental design 

2. Pre and Post WRAT scores In reading 

3. Pre and Post WRAT scores In spelling 

4. Pre and Post WRAT scores In math 

5. Students* Pre and Post Test ratings of their own adjustment 

6. Teachers* Pre and Post Test ratings of students* adjustment 



I. Sample Description and Experimental Design 

Every student In the Rhinecllff School District participated In the Outdoor 
Education Program. However, because of the special nature of this school 
and the high mobility rate of the students, only 30 students completed the^ 
pre and post test administrations of the AQE I. The pre tests were adminis- 
tered In December 1973 and the post tests In August 1974. Since some of the 
students* WRAT scores were quite old at the Inception of the program, data 
on only 24 students was used In tue statistical analysis of student achieve- 
ment. Pre test achievement scores were taken from August 1973 and post tests 
on the WRAT were administered In August 1974. 

The teachers were Involved In an In-servlce training program from September 1973 
to OecembAr 1973. The actual program for the students commenced on October 13, 
1973. Consequently, It shouid be pointed out that In view of the late start of 
the program (October 15, 1973) and the early administration of the pre test 
WRAT (August 1973), If any significant Improvement In achievement or adjustment 
Is registered from pre to post testing. It cannot be directly attributed to the 
Outdoor Education Program. 

The statistical analysis of the achievement data Involved utilization of the 
Bond-Singer historical regression analysis. This technique Involves a compari- 
son of the students* actual achievement growth with the achievement growth that 
would have been anticipated on the basis of the students* previous achl/)vement 
In the absence of any special program. 
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The statistical analysis of the students' and teachers* perceptions of the 
students' adjustment at the inception and termination of the program Involved 
utilization of the correlated t test. 



2. Pre and Post Test WRAT Scores In Reading 

The data relative to the pre test, predicted post test and actual post test 
grade equivalent scores In reading on the Wide Range Achievement Test for the 
students who partlclpjited In the Outdoor Education Program at the different 
grade levels Is presented In Table I. 

Analysis of the data In Table I Indicated that at the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
grade levels the students* actual mean post scores exceeded their anticipated 
mean post test scores from approximately seven to twenty-one months. At the 
twelfth grade level the students* actual mean post test score In reading was 
three months below the predicted mean pgst test score. At no grade level was 
the mean difference between the anticipated and actual post test scores In 
reading statistically significant. However, when the students at ail grade 
levels were combined, the actual mean post test score In reading was signifi- 
cantly greater than the anticipated mean post test score. 

It should be pointed out that the mean differences between the predicted and 
actual post test scores at the ninth, tenth and eleventh grade levels were 
quite substantial and would have undoubtedly resulted In significant findings 
had the sample sizes been larger. The negative finding at the twelfth grade 
level was much smaller and was based on a sample of only two students. 



3. Pre and Post Test WRAT Scores In Spelling 

The data relative to the pre test, predicted post test and actual post test 
grade equivalent scores In spelling on the WRAT for the students who partici- 
pated In the Outdoor Education Program at the different grade levels Is pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

Analysis of the data In Table 2 Indicated that at the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
grade levels the students* actual mean post test scores exceeded their antici- 
pated mean post test scores In spelling from seven months to apprmlmately 
twenty-two months. At the twelfth grade level the students* actual mean post 
test score In spelling was six months below the predicted mean post test score. 
At the seventh and eighth grade levels the differences favoring the actual post 
test scores were significant at the .05 and .02 levels of confidence respectively. 
Once again. It should be pointed out that the one negative finding, at the twelfth 
grade level, was based on a sample of two students. The overall finding for the 
total group of students Indicated that the actual mean post test score In spell- 
ing was significantly greater than the anticipated mean post test score. 
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4. Pre and Post Test WRAT Scores In Math 



Th© data relative to the pre test, predicted post test and actual post test 
grade equivalent scores In math on the WRAT for the students who participated 
In the Outdoor Education Program at the different grade levels Is presented 
In Table 3. 

Analysis of the data In Table 3 revealed that at the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
grade levels the students* actual mean post test scores exceeded their anti- 
cipated mean post test scores In math from approximately four to seven months* 
At the twelfth grade level the students* actual mean post test score In math 
was one and a half n.onths below the predicted mean post test score. At no grade 
level was the mean difference between the anticipated and actual post test scores 
In math statistically significant. 

Once again. It should be pointed out that the mean difference between the predict- 
ed and the actual post test scores at the ninth, tenth and eleventh grade levels 
was quite substantial and would have undoubtedly resulted In significant findings 
had the sample size been larger. The negative findings at the twelfth grade level 
wd<^ much smaller and was based on a sample of only two students. 



5, Students* Pre and Post Test Ratings of Their Own Adjustment 

The students* self-concepts and attitudes toward school and the learning process 
were assessed on a pre and post test basis by means of the What Do You Think 
Rating Scale (AQE l)» a self -report device. The AQEI attempts to get at the 
students* perceptions In a number of key areas. The Instrument provides five 
sub-test scores, namely self-concept, physical self -percept Ions, soclal-ethlcal 
and psychosexual self -percept Ions, attitudes toward school and student per- 
coDtlon of self and teacher In the foimal learning process. The data relative 
to the students* self reports on the pre and post testing on the AQEI Is pre- 
sented In Table 4. 

Analysis of the data In Table 4 Indicated that although the students perceived 
their adjustment more favorably at the post testing than at the pre testing In 
each section of the AQE, none of the mean differences between pre and post test 
score? was statistically significant. 



6. Teawhers* Pre and Post Test Ratings of Students* Adjustment 

The teachers* perceptions of chlldrens* self -concepts and attitudes toward schqoi 
and the learning process were assessed on a pre and post test basis by means of 
the Teacher Rating Scale (AQE II). The AQE II attempts to shed light on the same 
key areas of student perception, attitudes and behaviors, but from a dlff^^ent 
perspective, namely, the teachers*. The data relative to the teachers* percep- 
tions of student attitudes, perceptions and behaviors reported on the pre and 
post testing with the AQE II Is presented In Table 5. 
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Analysis of the data In Table $ revealed that the students In the Outdoor 
Education Program obtained tnore positive ratings from the teachers on the 
pest test than the pre test on all five sections of the AQE 11. Each of 
the mean differences favoring the post testing scores were significant a1 
the .001 level of confidence. 
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TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF PREDtCTED AND ACTUAL MEAN POST 
TEST READING SCORES OF STUDENTS IN THE 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Grade 


n 


Mean 
Pre Test 
(G.E.) 


Mean 
Predicted 
Post Test 

(G.E.) 


Mean 
Actual 
P6st Test 
(G.E.) 


Differ- 
ence 
Actual 
Predicted 


Ed 


2 

E(d ) 


t 


P 


9 


4 


6.85 


7.53 


9.65 


2.12 


8.5 


36.81 


1.70 


N.S. 


10 


13 


7.72 


8.38 


9.05 


.67 


8.7 


35.33 


1.54 


N.S. 


li 


5 


7.98 


8.62 


9.28 


.66 


3.3 


7.55 


1.27 


N.S. 


12 


2 


6.20 


6.63 


6.35 


-.30 


-.6 


•68 


-.60 


N.S. 


Total 


24 


7.50 


8.15 


8.98 


.83 


19.9 


80.37 


2.44 


.05 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF PREDiCTED AND ACTUAL MEAN POST 
TEST SPELLING SCORES OF STUDENTS IN THE 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Grade 


n 


Mean 
Pre Test 
(G.E.) 


Niean 
Predicted 
Post Test 

(G.E.) 


Mean 
Actual 
Post Test 
(G.E.) 


Differ- 
ence 
Actual 
Predicted 


Ed 


E(d2) 


t 


P 


9 


4 


6.50 


7.10 


9.28 


2.18 


8.7 


24.31 


3.25 


.05 


10 


13 


5.65 


6.12 


6.97 


.85 


II.O 


24.00 


2.76 


.02 


li 


5 


8.50 


9.20 


9.90 


.70 


3.5 


13.45 


.94 


N.S. 


12 


2 


5.65 


6.05 


5.45 


-.60 


-1.2 


1.44 


-1.00 


N.S. 


Total 


24 


6.38 


6.92 


7.84 


.92 


22.0 


63.20 


3.28 


•01 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF PREDiCTED AND ACTUAL ^€AN POST 
TEST MATH SCORES OF STUDENTS IN THE OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Mean 



Differ- 



Grade 


n 


Mean 
Pre Test 
(6.E.) 


Predicted 
Post Test 
(6.E.) 


Actual 
Post Test 
(6.E.) 


ence 
Actual - 
Predicted 


Ed 


E(d2) 


t 


P 


9 


4 


5.20 


5.65 


6.25 


.60 


2.4 


6.32 


.94 


N.S. 


10 


13 


5.19 


5.60 


5.97 


.37 


4.7 


12.87 


1.35 


N.S. 


li 


5 


5.36 


5.76 


6.48 


.72 


3.6 


10.62 


1.14 


N.S. 


12 


2 


4.00 


4.30 


4.15 


-.15 


-.3 


.09 


•1.00 


N.S. 


Total 


24 


5.13 


5.54 


5.97 


.43 


10.4 


29.90 


2.02 


N.S. 
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TABLE 4 



COMPARISON OF MEAN PRE AND POST TEST 



A.O.E. I SCORES OF STUDENTS IN 







THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROC^M 








Scale 


n 


Pita 

Test 
Mean 


Pre 

Test 

S.D. 


Post 
Test 
Mean 


Post 
Test 
S.D. 


Mean 
Differ- 
ence 


t 


P 


Self-Ooncept 


30 


54.17 


8.54 


57.40 


8.43 


3.23 


1.42 


N,S. 


Physical Self- 
Perceptions 


30 


53.70 


5.55 


55.63 


5.26 


1.93 


1.68 


N.S. 


Soclal-Ethlcal 
& Psychosexual 
Self-Perceptions 


30 


49.37 


8.13 


50.43 


8.35 


1.06 


.59 


N.S. 


Attitude Toward 
School 


30 


47.27 


9.65 


50.33 


7.37 


3.06 


1.32 


N.S. 


Perception of 
Self 7 Teacher 
In Formal Learn- 
ing Process 


30 


44.23 


5.00 


45.00 


7.03 


.77 


.50 


N.S. 
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TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF MEAN PRE AND POST TEST 







THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM 








Scale 


n 


Pre 

Test 

Mean 


Pre 

Test 

S.D. 


Post 
Test 
Mean 


Post 
Test 
S.O. 


Mean 
Differ- 
ence 


t 


P 


Self -Concept 


30 


22.70 


6.37 


25.47 


6.00 


2.77 


3.61 


.01 


Physical Self- 
Perceptions 


30 


21.47 


5.81 


26.17 


4.97 


4.70 


5.90 


.001 


Soclai-Ethlcai 
& Psychosexuai 
Self-Percept tors 


30 


18.97 


5.65 


22.23 


5.54 


3.26 


5.74 


.001 


Attitude Toward 
School 


30 


21.70 


7.26 


26.43 


6.08 


4.73 


5.46 


.001 



Perception of 
Self & Teacher 
In Formal Learn- 
ing Process 



30 17.47 



7.23 22.70 



5.60 



5.23 5.61 .001 
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CLOSING REMARKS 



This Is a closing only In the limited sense that It ends one experience 
In education and one specific attempt at widening students' experience 
In the out-of-doors. 

Education by ali major standards remains the basic media of growth and 
acculturation that exists In modem times. It might also be contended 
that education remains a synthesis of change that Is most tolerated In 
our society today. These points attempt not to limit the scope of edu- 
cation, but rather to present a limited facet of Its existence. Outdoor 
Education Is that needed media of growth and that synthesis of change. 
It Is growth In the sense that It attempts to expand the natural and 
psychological limitations of experience. It Is the synthesis of change 
because Outdoor Education can and should develop new techniques In edu- 
cation that will not only bring students back to an awareness of w>»- 
Is nature, but also create a positive awareness of educational life 
Itself. This would hopefully be some of the Idealistic consequences of 
our Outdoor Education program. We did entice students to explore the 
unknown elements of the Immediate biosphere around them. We did succeed 
In getting them to change their concept of school and Its functional re- 
lationships. 

The amount of this change Is perhaps the one Intangible that can only be 
measured by the future behavioral characteristics of the students In their 
reactions to our own educational techniques. The emotional and scholastic 
changes are measured by the AQE and WRAT and are perhaps somewhat normative 
results. However, one cannot readily disseminate normal achievements as 
opposed to those directly attributable to Outdoor Education. This much we 
can say: there was a definite attltudlnat change as evoked by the ques- 
tionnaire. There also was a distinct Improvement In school by some stu- 
dents who could never get anything out of school In the past. This much 
we can say we accomplished philosophically speaking. We as educators must 
continually strive to excite, to Intrigue, to communicate. Outdoor Educa- 
tion fits admirably Into this media of exchange. By no means Is It the 
only media and by no means do we Intend to present It as being the absolute 
educational function. Rather It Is a conceptual approach that should be 
fully explored and used where It might most comfortably fit within your 
system. The Insights which went Into this report are our own* They fit 
within what our program had to offer. We fervently hope that It will be 
of some use to you so that you In turn will be excited enough to communicate. 
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rresented: January 

Contents: Rhinecllff Union 
Free School District teacher 
suggestions for Implementation 
of Outdoor Education Program 
In a resident treatment center 
for adolescent drug abusers. 
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Social Studies 

Soctal Studtes & Math 

Math 

Science 

Industrial Arts 

Photography » Journalism 
Media 

Drama 

English 

English, Stereo & HI-FI 
Reading 

Occupational Orientation 
Junior High Curriculum 
Art 

Bus I ness 



Contents 

Bob Donaldson 
Al Ian Lauber 

Bern I e Lyons 

Steve Ford 

Tony RIgothI 

Sheldon Walters 

Bruce Cost 

Glen Casale 
Fred Glynn 
Peter Bowers 
Larry Kosofosky 
John Lavind 
Mary Pat McDermott 
61 Ida Lyons 
Pat Albano 
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EVALUATION FORM RESULTS 

TEACHER WORKSHOP January II, 12, 1974 



NAME Summary 



Evaluation Is a necessary part of this workshop. It will be very helpful to find 
out where we are and aren*t, and where we want to be heading. 

1. Do you feel this workshop has been helpful to you In the sense of giving you a 
chance to pull your Ideas together about the applicability of outdoor Ed. to your 
subject areas? 

Unanimous Yes 

2. One of our alms was to get an overall picture of what kinds of things will be 
going on In ail the different areas. Did you get that or not? Was It helpful or 

meaningful? 

Unanimous Yes 

3. In your specific subject area did you gain an Insight or Idea about specific 
activities which you could Implement? 

7 No 6 Yes I Somewhat 

4. In what ways could we have changed the format or material covered In order to 
have made this workshop more helpful to you? 

See attached sheet 

5. Our budget allows for the hiring of a few consultants. Do you feel the need 
to have one to aid you In developing a program? 

See attached sheet 

6. If your answer to #5 Is "Yes". What kind of Information would you like to gain? 
In what specific area would you want help? Please Justify our spending money on a 
consultant for you. 

7. After listening to the things other teachers will be doing, do you feel there 
Is a need for us to meet and try to coordinate activities? 

Unanimous Yes 

9, How often Should we meet If we decide to have outdoor Ed. activities? 

Bl -weekly Monthly Weekly Once "Depends" 
7 2 6 I 4 

9, What problems do you foresee In Implementing your activities In particular and 
the program In general, which have not been discussed? 

^ See attached sheet 
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In what ways could we have changed the format or material covered In order 
to have made this workshop more helpful to you? 



The suggestions for ctianges In format were: 

1. More group discussions, preferably with small groups 

2. More time allotted for the discussion of problems 

3. Stricter adherence to time allotments 

The suggestions regarding material covered were: 

1. That each area be more organized In their aims and goals 

2. That we have more demonstrations of actual ideas 

3. That each presentation should have fewer Ideas which would be more 
specific with a clear step by step plan for implementation 

4. That each speaker present a written outline along with verbal presentations 

5&6 Several suggestions for the services of a consultant have been made. 

An expert in flaura and fauna for Tony, Glide and Larry 

2. Jim has suggested that we bring In Fred Mayo 

3. John has asked for someone to help him In setting up his business course 

4. Allan has suggested the help of someone from the experimental school at 
New Paltz. 

5. Since we are hoping to order old tools, we may want someone to demonstrate 



9. The responses to "what problems do you foresee..." were primarily 

1. How do we motivate students to go outside when it is hard enough to get 
them to work In the classroom? 

2. Scheduling and the fact that If each area does a project that each area 
would like to Involve the same students. 

3. Anticipating the f=ct that some of the activities that are planned will 
fall, how do we Incorporate them into our project to help us move forward 
rather than discouraging us? 

4. Three teachers felt that there were no major problems In implementing the 
project. 

5. Four teachers felt that there would be no problems with implementation as 
long as the Idaas were kept on a class period time limit. 

6. Most people agree that there is no way to deal with the problems before 
they Rrlse and that we should set up meetings so that we can deal with 
Aarh thing as It happens. 



them. 
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Outdoor Education I;i 
Physical Education 
Bob Krausz 



A. Normal outdoor physical education activities with the goal of teaching: 

1) Constructive use of leisure time 

2) Participation In Individual and dual activities 

3) Skill and knowledge In 1 1 fetlme activities 

These goals are especially Important with our type of student who seems to 
find difficulty In putting extra time to good use. They must learn to be 
able to plan for leisure time even when alone or just with a friend-, for 
they will not always have a group to rely on. These activities should have 
possible carryover value into lifetime activities. 

1) Paddle bail 

2) Handball 

3) Tennis 

4) Horseshoes 

5) Fishing 

B. Extended activities: 

1) A waterfront safety unit Including boating safety and skills. 
Help can be obtained from the Coast Guard. The course mlr;ht be 
required before the student can choose to go on boating trips. 

2) Build an outdoor obstacle course using the already existing mili- 
tary course. This course would be used in physical ed classes and 
during recreation field days. 

3) Boat trip up or dow". the Hudson, including fishing and the estab- 
lishment of an overnight camp. A facility like Norrle Point on the 
Hudson, which Includes a boat basin for docking and 165 acres with 
tent camping sites, would be Ideal. 

A) Bike trip for various purposes and to various places of Interest. 

5) Water skiing on the Hudson for students Interested In and ready for 
such an activity. 

6) Build and compete on a miniature golf course. 

7) Hold outdoor education field days. Perhaps each discipline In school 
could offer a program which students would be allowed to sign up for. 
This could be a weekly event so as to alleviate schedule problems and 
students would know to be dressed properly and expected to be In- 
volved in a morning and afternoon session. 
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Social Studies Department 
Outline for Outdoor Education 
Robert Donaldson, Chairman 

The projects listed below will Involve the student(s) with going out and 
Interviewing people; using the tape cassette, and possibly, the video tape unit. 

My main purpose for these Interviews Is to allow the students to receive an 
oral Interpretation of history. This Interviewing and recording of Ideas and 
comments from everyday and Important people Is, In current historians* eyes, the 
new approach to history and Its* studies. 

Course-, "Leaders of the 20th Century" 

1. Visiting the Roosevelt estate. If we can, we could video tape the house 
and the grounds. We could also Interview the guides for more Information 
about the Rooseveits. 

2. Visiting Rhinebeck and Interviewing people about their Ideas about such 
leaders as: Stalin, Mao Tse Tung, Hitler, Henry Ford, etc. 

Course-, World History 

1. Unit on the Industrial Revolution. I would' Mke to take the students to 
the following places: 

a) Shaker Community, Chatam, New York 

b) Woodstock 

c) Crafts fairs In the locale 

i would like the students to get an Idea of how craftsmen are forgotten 
about today, because their trade has been replaced by the factory system. 
Those places mentioned above have the craftsmen or women on the premises 
and they could be viewed by the students as they perform their craft, as 
well as. Interviewed about their craft and the products that they create. 

2. The students could also visit and Interview the following: 



Course-, American Problems 

I would like to have the students Interview people on the street and 
record their comments on the following topics: 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



a tailor ) 
a jeweler ) 
candlemaker ) 
barber ) 
farmer ) 



to see how Industry and mass 
production have affected 
their trade 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 



crime ) 
poverty ) 
welfare ) 
slums ) 
unemployment) 
drugs ) 



what are your views and solutions 
to these topics? 
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"cnaldson 



A '30, whenever something Important happens In the news. I.e., an assassination, 
^ discovery, political issue, etc., the students could Interview people for 
-reir views. 

- -'nmary 

t. Before each prcject, the students will make up a questionnaire, by 
themselves, so they will have something to go by when they perform 
the Interview. 

2. After each project, the students who were involved will present their 
findings to the class In an oral or written report. A summary by 
discussion will be performed by all. 

0+*^er Projects 

1. An interview with the Hon. Judge Gurneli about the history of Rhinebeck. 

a) ghost stories 

b) folklore 

c) the Morton Estate 

2. Visiting a graveslte •> main idea will be presented later. 

3. P5ssible Interview with the following: 

a) John Doroughty - Poughkeepsle Police Department 

b) Volunteer Fire Department Officials 

c) State Pol Ice 

d) Former tug boat captain of the Hudson River tugs 
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Suggested topics for History 
Using the Outdoors 
Allan Lauber 



1. BUILDING OF AN INDIAN VILLAGE 

a. Layout of the site (geography, uses of the land, water resources) 

b. Learning outdoor crafts 
I > Starting a fire 

2) Building a temporary shelter 

3) Telling time 

4) Tel ling direction 

5) Cooking 

c. Learning to weave 

d. Going to Indian exhibit In New York State Museum In Albany, New York 

2. BUILDING OF A MOCK CITY 

a. Using old-fashioned tools 

3. CONTACriNG EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL IN NEW PALTZ TO BUILD STRUCTURES 

4. ASHOKAN RESERVOIR FACILITIES 

a. 1880 House 

b* Actual people live there - to see how pioneer people lived 

5. SURVIVAL HIKE 

6. VISIT SUGAR LOAF - Crafts Village 

7. TRIP TO CEMETERY 

8. TRIP TO DAIRY FARM 

9. GEOGRAPHY FIELD TRIPS TO SEE MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, ETC. 
10. OVERNIGHT CAMPING TRIP 
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History - Malh 
Outdoor Education 
Bern I e Lyons 



. More and more every day I come to realize that there Is a yawning gap In 
the mtnds of many students concerning what concretely exists and how they assume 
things to be. 

it Is with this In mind that i take a fresh look at what may be a once In a 
lifetime opportunity to be l.i on the ground floor of the Outdoor Education pro- 
gram at Holy Cross. 

This *'yawnlng gap** that 1 speak of does not come necessarily from misinform* 
at ion but rather a denial of education. This denial, whether self •Imposed or 
socially Induced, seems to cry out for the very structure contained In the theory 
of Outdoor Education. 

There seems to be a haunting pitfall to be avoided which looms out there In 
this new field of teaching. The threat In my mind at least seems to be the di- 
lemma of how to generate Interest In the great outdoors as an Instructional 
settlho without turning each class Into a picnic. 

The two subjects with which I will be concerned are History and Business Math i. 
The two overlap nicely since an histrionic view can be focused on the bookkeeping 
and building measurements of any era and, by the same token, the actual cash trans- 
actions and architectural techniques. 

To Implement the use of Outdoor Education In an Interesting and addicting way, 
t have a plan which I would like to follow. If It works It can grow and change 
with time and hopefully ba a wonderful and Interesting approach to learning. Let*s 
consider some of our existing probi^s In class. Confinement, apathy and repeti- 
tion. Three crushing millstones which can*t easily be slipped. The classroom 
presents the cage of our captive audience and the apathy rolls under the door like 
stale fog, the direct offspring of setting If not material. 

I*ve found many students wanting to learn and, God knows, needing knowledge 
for future survival, yet In a quandry. They* re turned off by the sameness of 
material and the frustration of Its enormity. However, with metal tape measures 
and field sketch pads, a mathematical **square feet** problem takes on a new profile. 
The measuring of an actual building brick and counting rows that are later multi- 
plied to give area and quantity of materials required are a far cry from math 
**word problems'* In a text book. 

The then and now aspect of tools, the ability to measure and cut. Join and re- 
pair are ail facets of an Intriguing experience. 

For an introduction to Outdoor Education I want to point out ancient hand 
tools from illustrations, describe their function and design and then, as an actual 
project, undertake the reconstruction of an antique grinding stone in its own 
custom fit frame. 
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Math Department 
Outdoor Education 
Steve Ford 



The overall thrust of outdoor education In the math department will be 
one of measurement and direction following ability. This was decided because 
of the obvious lack of Knowledge on the part of our students In the area of 
measurement. 

The ability to follow directions Is essential to any future teaming situ- 
ations In which our pupils may find themselves. The E.D. child has a great deal 
of trouble In this area» he wants to reach the end goal Immediately and» there- 
fore, usually doesn't get there because he hasn*t completed the necessary steps. 
Our aim wl 11 be tl Initially break tasks Into small workable units with very few 
steps so the child wtii have assured success by following very simple directions, 
we hope to build on this until the child, because of success with the smaller 
tasks, will take on bigger tasks to be successful. 

Lessons will I nc i ude : 

1) Reading the following Instruments 

a) ruler 

b) tape measure 

c) protractor 

d) tape 

e) quart » pint, ounces containers 

f) scale 

2) Map reading 

a) direction 

b) scale 

c) features 

3) Blueprint reading 

a) scale 

b) purpose 

4) Simple map reading 

a) treasure hunts 

b) campus map 

c) room plans 
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Science Department 
Outdoor Fducatton 
Tony RlijOthI 



The major objective goats of the science department deal with the develop- 
ment of an environmental education center - nature trail to be constructed some 
one-half mile north of the campus complex. The basfs for the project wilt center 
around a pre-20th century root cellar which wilt be refurbished by a combined 
effort of various departments of the school. The structure Itself contains three 
rooms » the two back which wilt be used for an arts and sciences center and a social 
studies center. The front room wilt accommodate varied functions such as classes, 
lectures and nature enjoyment In general. 

Reconstruction of the building wilt Include whitewashing walls, the making of 
candles and stands, the construction of rough-hewn furniture and the erection of 
a fleldstone fireplace. Window and door barricades, with appropriate authenticity, 
will be maoe for protection from the elements. Varied exhibits will also be en- 
deavored at future d..tes to enhance the environmental Impact of the project. Cited 
for future consideration also Is the refurbishing of adjacent 30-year-old struc- 
tures for use In the program at a later date. 

Of immediate consideration to the department is the clearance of metal refuse 
from the proposed area to a nearby landfiit site. The indiscriminate dumping of 
such refuse cannot be left to chance In such an area which is devoted to a natural 
environment. 

The development of the nature trait wilt be run in conjunction with the im- 
provements previously mentioned. Future plans include a trail extending some 
4.8 mites including in It a take ecosystem. Identification of flora and fauna 
wilt be underraken. If time and energy permit, the group will busy Itself with 
soil analysis test *'3iatlons", benches and weather-climate analysts area to fur- 
ther enhance the value of the trat t. 

Completion of the primary stages of the project Is expected by May I, 1974 
to coincide with its full use for outdoor education. Target dates for secondary 
projects have tentatively been set for July 15, 1974. 

Any further questions can be directed to the Science Department and Tony 
Rigothi. 
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Industrial Art 
Outdoor Education 
Sheldon Waiters 

I. Tap Sugar Maple trees 
2« Build and fly a rocket 

3. Build a bird feeder 

4. Carving 

5. Blueprint and contstruct an athletic field 

6. Build a raft 
7« Build a bridge 

8. Make candlestick holders 

9« Axemanship 

10* Teach knots and lashing 

II. Identification of trees and their uses 

12. Build a dam 

13. Build a fence 

14. Build a scoreboard for softbail field 
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Photography, Journal tsm. Media 
Outdoor Education 
Bruce Cost 



I. PHOTOGRAPHY 

A. Basic Approach 

Is Inherently an Interaction with one*s environment — I would 
be hardpressed not to use an **outdoor ed.** approach In teaching 
the subject. 

Hopefully the outdoor education program will give me an excuse 
for taking photo students off campus to small towns, farms, 
villages and a petrified forest. Right now I am limited to 
my 40-ffllnute ciass periods. 

B. Documenting outdoor education 

I feel having my photo students tag along and take stills during 
various outdoor education projects will be a good practical 
learning experience for them. At the same time. It will be ful- 
filling the expectations which precipitated allocating $I4004> for 
foto supplies and equipment. The end result wM I be a series of 
slides- that wilt do Justice to any program. 

II. JOURNALISM 

Students In Journalism should report about the outdoor education 
project a* It fits In with other "newsworthy" happenings. 

If cf^rtaln students seem to be turned by outdoor ed. projects, i 
will encourage them to do a thorough reporting Job — perhaps a 
brochure from their vantage point. 

Hi. MEDIA 

I purposely bought battery-operated videotape recording equipment. 
Outdoor ed. will encourage me to get kids outside of the class- 
room with It. 

Trips can also be made to the Pougnkeepsle Journal, TV and Radio 
stations. 
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i. Where it fits in 

A. First and foremost the outdoors serves as a natural setting for 
any pi ay. 

1. I can see doing plays on the videotape using the actual setting* 

2. Also the outdoors can serve as a mood^ereatlng area. 

B. improvisation 

t. i can see doing improvisations having the student relate and 
react to the outdoor environment. 

C. Mood Make 

1. Reading plays In the actual atmosphere that they are describing 
gives the student a better idea of the situation. 

2 . For examp I e , read 1 ng Macbeth 1 n a graveyard • 

0. Summer Stock Theaters 

I. I can see taking the students to area theaters and giving them 
firstha.^d knowledge on how they are set up and operated. 

There are also a few other Ideas I have: 

1. Trip to a broadway theater for a tour of backstage. 

2. Trip to Canada for a day to see 360 degree theater. 

Outdoor education for our students is a great teaching tool and 1 find it valuable 
for any course. I know from the videotapes I did that the kids enjoy it. 
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Outdoor Education 
Glenn Casate 
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English* Art* Photo, Journalism 
Outdoor Edocatlon 
Fred Glynn 



Visit to a cemetery 

Warm-ups and discussion movers: 

A. I. Form a circle In a large enpty space - pick a point opposite you on 

the circle. Objective - move quickly through the center of the circle 
to the point opposite without touching each other, no talking. 

2. Assign the number one (1) to half the students - the number two (2) to 
the other half — do same as above, but have the Ms close their eyes 
and raise their hands. Directions - move quickly through the center 
without bumping Into each other. 

B. Form two lines on opposite sides of the room - groups A & B. 

— Group '*A*' Is the audience 

• Group '*B'* line up shoulder to shoulder 

" Group **B*' close eyes and move across the room In a straight tine 

- Do not talk 

- Stop. Analyze position. Discuss 

- Do the same with Group A 

- Analyze - discuss 

- Objective: cooperation Is necessary In some situations 

C. Cocktail Party 

« Very Important people 

• Objective: Introduce yourself and make one statement that will maKe 
the person remember you. 

- Try to hit as many people as possible In 3 minutes. 

- Discussion: How conscious are you of making Impressions on people? 



CONTENT 

A. Statues 

- Two groups of five each 

- Make a statue representing a particular theme - can't talk 

- Themes: revenge, poverty, love, victory, success 

- (Dttjectlve: discussion on "why monuments, totabs, etc.** 

- Literature: Romeo & Juliet - last scene re: the gold statue 

A 3-word play 

- Three people 

- Each has a secret given word (example: stop, please, why) 

- Improvise a sltuWIon using only your one word, say It only once 

- Objective: economy of words, discussion of gravestone Inscriptions, 
monuments In words 

- Literature: Spoon River Anthology 

Graveslte visit Improvisations 

- Two or more pairs of students 

- Each pair visits a grave 

- Leave the room and prepare for 5 - 10 minutes 
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Engttsh^ Stereo and HI>Ft 
Outdoor Education 
Peter Bowers 



SCIENCE FICTION 

Class will be involved with astronomy as it applies to literature that ts read. 
Will be using 4! 1/2 inch reflector telescope for evening observations. Hope* 
fully students will get interested in astronomy and pursue it on their own. 

STEREO AND HI-FI 

One of class projects will be to produce ^'environmental tape** of sourds recorded 
outside using portable cassette tapes. 

Other orojects will involve trip to recording studio at SUNY Albany and a local 
radio station. 

GENERAL ENGLISH 

Work on writing up accurate trail descriptions of walks and roads. Verbal de- 
scriptions of what kids see outside. 
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Occupational Orientation 
Out<toor Education 
John Lavind 

The following activities are planned for the coming term: 

!• Operation of a class business. Each student wtil be given an opportunity 
to perform the various tasks associated with the running of a small busl* 
ness. 

Using such references as *'Who*s Who in America" and **Current Biography** 
the class will make a listing of the home addresses of 100 notables who 
are members of minority groups. Each student will be given several ad* 
dresses, and will write letters to these people asking for advice for a 
young person growing up in today's cities. The liters will be collected 
In one binder* and funds will be requested for having them reproduced by 
offset printing. The finished work will be sold, and the funds used for 
field trips, references, photographic sjpplles, etc. The project will get 
local newspaper coverage. 

The planning, advertising, bookkeeping and management of the project will 
be rotated among students. If successful, the project can become a perm- 
anent business at Holy Cross and will give the students an exceMent op- 
portunity to actually become considered actively In the buslne.^s world. 

2. in addition to class work on resumes, social secorlty, unompioyment Insur- 
ance, etc., arrangements wMI be made for the students to spend some time 
W'th people working In the following Jobs: 



a. 


Seiiing 


b. 


Clerical 


c. 


Services 


d. 


Managerial and Professional 


e. 


Ski 1 led 


f. 


Semi -ski i led 


9* 


Unskilled 


h. 


Armed Forces 


1. 


Local industries 


J. 


Building trades 



Each student will be required to select a major area and two minor areas, 
it is hoped that the time spent outside of class on these Jobs will aid the . 
student in thinking realistically about his future, and for some, open up 
new avenues of interest. 

Ean .tg a living is a major requirement for most adults. On-the-job training 
outside of the school is one of the best methods of preparing the students 
for the world of work. 
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Junior High Curriculum 
Outdoor Education 
Mftry Pat McOerfno-tt 



READIKG * ENGLISH ; Oral and -ritten expression 
Sensory awareness 

1. Nature hikes > observing outdoor happenings. Writing compositions 
or poems on their observations. 

2. Using the senses in observing their surroundings 
Sound * listen and record sounds in nature and city 
Sight - draw pictures of the outdoors (art work) 

Touch * identify articles from the outdoors by sense of tooch 

3. Reading poems and stories that have been written on nature, discuss 
and analyze poems and poets. 

4. Make nature col I ages 

Recordings on nature sounds will be composed to sounds in the city — 
how they influence one's mood» etc. 

5. Booklets wil I be made for their own written work and covers will be 
decorated by using objects from the outdoors or prints made. 

6. Listening to music and songs sung about nature. 

SCIENCE ; Development of language skills oral and written. 

Written language skills are developed by science program and activities that pro-* 
V'de common experiences to write about. 
U Making of experimental records 

2. Writing up of a description of a science experiment or field trip 

3. Recording data of outdoor changes 

Providing them with objects and Instruments to observe and study will increase their 
oral language. 

• Their observations they will show with others 

- Use of materials — type of "show and tell" 

- Actual experience will increase their need for language 

Use of weather station 

1. everyday observation of the weather 

2. using weather instruments 

3. making weather charts 

4. Identify clouds 

3. discuss occupations - how weather affects them 

6. write their own weather reports, compare with newspaper reports 

Extra credit projects - Format 

1. Prepare a description of the problem he is interested in investigating 

2. Write down general procedures he will use to investigate (Problem 

3. Make some plan for recording the results of his investigations 

4. Student should have some idea of the outcomes he expects from his 
investigations 
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Junior High Currlcuium (continued) 
Outdoor Education 
Mary Pat McDermott 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



Study history of the local community 

Change 

Location 

Community resources -> compare and contrast to city life 

Transportatlor 

Local government 

Occupation of people, community servants, etc. 
Compare and contrast community life to city life 
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Arts and Craf*^ 
Outdoor Education 
Gtlda Lyo'is 



Nature offers so much to the eyes of the artist and Is so often taken for 
granted that I would like to make one of my main object I ves» the appreciation 
of the outdoors. Every scene, every little plant or every branch Is an ar- 
rangement already carefully set up by nature. I would like to transfer this 
appreciation to my students. Let them study their chosen theme and create a 
mood with different media. 

I plan to Implement this by taking the students outside with Instructions to 
pick a subject to study. Their sketches will show their progress, f will be 
there* supervising their work and pointing out persoective, balance* color 
combinations, etc. 

Another objective of the course Is to make the students realize that nature is 
the creator of a large number of art materials and that many times they don*t 
have to do anything to improve the appearance of some of them. A plastic decor- 
atlon» made by the thousands and highly priced at the store* could never take 
the place of a beautiful stone» one of a kind» shaped and polished by other 
stones as the water of the river carries it from place to place. 

There is an infinite supply of art materials waiting to be picked up by the 
students. I will try to open their eyes to as many possibilities as I can come 
up with. 

1. Col I acting stones 

a) gluing them together to form a figure and decorating them with 
felt or leather 

b) painting on them figures or scenes 

2. Collecting driftwood and making things with it 

a ) I amps 

b) mobl ies 

c) center pieces 

3. Collecting barn wood for: 

a) decoupages 

b) oi I painting 

c) prints 

d) wood cuts 

e) center pieces 

4. Collecting dry flowers for: 

a) prints 

b) floral arrangements 

5. Collecting wild flowers for: 

a) pressed flowers 

b) prints 

6. Collecting feathers to make quills of different sizes 
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^4^rchandlsing Classes 
Outdoor Education 



PROJECT I: The New Store 

Is there a need for estaDl Ishing a new store In the coirmunlty? 



I. Have students select a type of store they would like to establish 
\n the community (Rhinebeck), 



a. boutique c. restaurant 

b. shoe store d, repair shop 

2. Take an actual survey of the community to see If they would favor 
and patronize such a store. 

a. Students will make up a questionnaire containing some of 
the following questions: 

1) Are you satisfied with shopping In your regular 
neighborhood store? 

2) Would you like to see a similar store established 
carrying a different type of merchandise not carried 
m your present store? 

3) What services and goods would you like to have In the 
new store? 

4) Etc. 



3. In order to see what type and what price of merchandise should be 
carried, take another survey. 

a. Contact local banks and ask for estimates of the average 
income. 

b. Survey local stores and see the price line of merchandise 
carried. Contact their buyers and request their total 
annual aales. 

c. Contact iocai Insurance companies or sbhools and request an 
estimate of the average income. 



Choosing the specific shopping district: 



1. Go to each type of shopping district and list the advantages and dis» 
advantages of each. Select the one in which you wouid like to locate 
your store and sttte your reasons for selection. 

2. Once you select your site, take a count of customer traffic Ibe it 
structural, lane or shopping. The result will tell you if your store 
site was well selected. 



PROJECT II; Store Layout 

i. To realize the importance of store layout visit a store simitar to the 
one selected and seek advice for your own layout. Sketch the store 
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Mdrchandising Classes (continued) 
Outdoor Education 



layout and then plan a sketch for your own layout, taking into con- 
sideration type of fixtures, aisles, exits, etc. 

PROJECT III: Store Image 

1. Visit various retail establishments and list the type of store image 
each one has. (Physical, Character, Skill) 

2. Decide what type of image you want to create for your store and then 
start everything In that direction to further enhance that image you 
want to project. Example: A discount store has a carnival type atmo- 
sphere, eliminates service. 



Changing a store Image 

1. Visit Woolworth and list how its 5&10^ image has changed (Physical, 
Character, Ski 1 1 ) 

2, You want to change your store from a high-priced store to a more 
middle-priced store. Using the above, how would you go about doing 
this? 



Other projects that may be used 
Sales 

take class to sfor^ or IBM and have personnel demonstrate their techniques for 
sell lug. Have student research project thoroughly and then sell it to an in- 
structor. Vld#»o tape it and have class criticize technique. 

Display 

nave students bui'd a display around a theme of nature. All display material 
should be from the outdoors. Students can also build a billboard for an adver- 
tisement and select a location on campus where it can be seen most advantageously. 

Advertising 

Go through newspapers and make a list of the emotions the advert isesients are 
appealing to. Visit an advertising department in a store and see how they make 
use of emotions when they advertise. 
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Typing and Stenography 
Outdoor Education 



TYPING 
Project I 

Have students go out In the outdoors *^nd write a paragraph dealing with their 
surroundings and then come back ano type It. 

Project It 

^ve students visit offices and see the skills other typists have. Videotape 
the visit. Have students videotaped as they type In class and then compare the 
two tapes having students not the differences between their own typing and the 
professional typists. 

Project III 

A^- -i-he end of the term have the students visit various businesses and take an ac- 
tual typing test for a job. The end result should tell them If they are actually 
prepared for the business world. 

Project IV 

Have students work for staff doing actual typing Jobs as a typist would. They 
must be presentable for their Jobs and will receive a grade for their efflclencyy. 

Project V 

Arrange for the students to go through the experience of a Job Interview. 

STENOGRAPHY 
Project I 

&' ou-fdoors and have students write a paragraph In shorthand about the surrounding 
area and transcribe It on their machines. 

Project n 

Take dictation from someone on the staff In an actual Job situation. 
Project MI 

Take CIvl i Service Exam for a Stenographer 
Project t V 

Take a survey on whether secretaries like Gregg shorthand or Pitman better, and why/ 
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CC'TDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR IKHtNECLtFF UNION FREE SCHOOL DtSTRICT 

October 15, 1973 - August 1974 



1. STATEMENT OF EACH MAJOR PROJECT OBJECTIVE. PART I 
Major Objective 

The major objective of this project Is to develop and offer to resident students 
a program that will provide greater academic growth and a more positive self- 
concept. A further extension of the objec Ives of this proposal Is to develop 
a pilot program that win be more effective for children required to live and 
learn In a resident center. 

Specific Objectives 

That the target population will schleve greater academic growth than would norm- 
ally be expected when tested on a pre-test/p?st-test basis using the WRAT 
achievement test. 

That the target population will achieve a more positive seif-conoept and will 
demonstrate a redu.rtton In antisocial tendencies and non-productive behavioral 
patterns than would normally be expected when tested on a pre-test/post-test 
basis using the AQE I self-concept test. 

That a program was developed by this study offering unique means to meet the 
objectives of the resident center and needs of the students which was different 
than past practices when compared to past programs by written analysis of all 
participating resident teachers. 

2. DF SIGNATION OF PUPILS TO WHOM THE OBJECTIVE IS APPLICABLE 

The basic program of the Holy Cross Campus Is for aiding adolescents who have had 
difficult personal problems culminating In the use of heavy drugs. The students 
have been required to be In residence for a minimum of eighteen months and are 
norma 1 1 y detox I f I ed before adm I ss I on . All n I nety res I dent students of this center 
will participate In all element? of the proposed project. 

3. DESCRIPTION OF CURRICULUM AND/OR PROGRAM OFFERINGS TO ACCOMPLISH 

6SJCTrvi ? 

A. List specific activities 

This project as proposed offers three phases of operctlon: teacher training, 
site utilization and a summer program. This project will offer activities 
of tor) large a number to be listed In detail and many of the specific acti- 
vities are not known at this time as they will be based on the specific needs 
and Interests of the participating students. A general representation of the 
activities to be offered would be activities as: 

I) Study of Teacher Training Phase 

Formal teaching sessions with ail teachers participating In the project 
on a regular schedule basis to provide the necessary sidlis and know- 
ledge to teach In the outdoors. Dr. Coons and other outside consultants 
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wit! provide this Information to the teachers. In addition to 
the actual teaching of teachers, resources will be provided and 
other resources developed to aid In meeting the specific needs 
of the targe** population in learning In and from the outdoors. 
It Is proposed that as pert of this training the teachers will 
directly Involve the students In outdoor education learning 
directly related to the activities and areas discussed during 
the teacher training sessions. Controlled teacher training will 
continue throughout the project as each new phase is Introduced 
and impieniented. 

2) Study of and Further Development of the School Site; 

identifying and listing site natural resources 

Hudson River Study 

Ecological Studies 

Quadreate Studies 

Language Arts in the Outdoors 

Creative Outdoor Drama 

Developing Bird and Animal Habitats 

Conservation Projects on Site 

Developing Improved Tree Stands 

Weather Recording and Predicting 

Photography to develop sensory awareness 

Study and develop means to enrich soli 

Geological Explorations 

Written perceptions of experiences or natural areas 

Make collections, rocks. Insects, etc. 

Develop identification guides for natural school site 

Micro-Climate Study 

Historical Study of Area 

Assist Public School Gra^os in Knowing More About Outdoors 

3) Rental of Horses 

Patt programs Indicate added strength in providing the means of stu- 
dents required to care for and to develop new skills In learning 
about horses. During the >ast year a few nearby families requested 
that their horses be stored on the property and this was provided. 
The spinoff of this use of horses with the unique learning needs of 
the students provided Interesting and Important Implications for this 
program. It Is proposed that six horses be rented to Investigate 
this Important area further and to meet the needs of this project. 
Horses would be used as a media to require the caring and involvement 
of the students J n the basic day to day needs of the horses. Some of 
the ways horses would be used for this program are: 

- Trail riding to nearby areas for environmental learning 
• Historical study into economlb Importance of horses 

- Using the horse as a work animal for gardening and other 

related activities 
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- Transporting students to nearby areas not accessible by 

auto for field learning experiences 

- Students teaching other students about required care and 

use of horses for use within program 

• And many other purposes to be developed as the needs of 

the program require 

4) learning Off Campus In Different Environmental Settings 

A major element In meeting the project's objectives Is to require 
effective learning living patterns on a small group basis away 
from the resident center. Programs of this type will be by their 
very structure evidence to students that they have developed added 
expertise and leadership to function effectively away from the 
center. Also, these programs will be planned and developed by the 
students and then the actual conduction of the avay from campus 
programs will provide learning experiences that culminate the year's 
learning skills, it Is propped that the warmer months of the 
school year In May and June» or when the students are ready for the 
away from campus experience, be the time for these programs. A 
great deal of preparation will be needed to' teach the skills needed 
to learn away from the campus. Examples of these are camping skills* 
boating skills, safety awareness activities around «ater, etc* It Is 
proposed that the students do as much of the natural learning living 
situations as possible which will require camp living, travel to 
stata parks, cooking their own food, collecting Information to report 
back to the other students as a classroom resource, and to directly 
be Involved In ttte away from campus field learning as much as possible. 

5) Rental of Boats 

The location of the campus on the banks of the Hudson River requires 
that consideration be given to learning In and from the river Itself 
as a natural and unique environmental and historical resource. It Is 
proposed that two pontoon type boats be rented to transport groups of 
students on the river for study purposes. These boats would be a bid 
item and contracts of the rental would be Included v;ith this proposal 
when the bids have crystal 1 zed. It Is proposed that the boats be 
rented for a sixoweek period to first acquaint the students with the 
skills and safety aspects of learning from a boat and to teach quail- 
fled staff the proper operational practices necessary for safe oper- 
ation. After It Is assured that the boats can be operated In a safe 
predictable manner, then the boats will be used tp: 

c 

* Collect water samples to determine pollution sources 

- Water temperature studies 

- Aquatic life studies 

- Historical visit trips on the river to trace routes 

- Travel the river to determine economic implications of the 

river on nearby and state economies 
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• Visit ndarby comnunity resources for social studies as 
related to the Impact of the Hudson River 

- Equate river volume flow 

- As many other related activities as required by the needs 

of the program and learning needs of the students 

6) Rental of Camping Trailer 

It is necessary to rert a travel tent trailer on a bid contract 
basis to move students to other locations in the state for study 
of differing environments. The contract for the six-week bid will 
be included with this proposal when the bid has been crystal 1 zed. 

The major use of this trailer will be to provide the means for stu- 
dents to live away from the resident center- with as low a cost as 
possible and to provide basic means for themselves In as natural a 
way as possible. This trailer can be towed by the present campus 
car and does not create any other problems as the consideration of 
other methods might. 

It Is proposed that this trailer be used to allow the student to 
develop the skills necessary for camping first on the campus and 
then away to nearby and distant facilities for study purposes. A 
tent trailer provides the ready living resources for sleeping six 
to eight students and would not contain cooking or other related 
facilities. Just sleeping and equipment storage. 

B. Methods and procedures to be employed. 

The major method to be employed will be to directly involve the students 
In first-hand discovering, using the natural environment for predeter- 
mined curriculum enrichment experiences. This outdoor education method 
will employ both individual and group learning experiences on both a 
teacher-directed and student-motivated approach in the formal classroom 
setting and with many Informal "after class" activities. 

C. How the supplies, equipment and materials are to be used. 

Basic equipment to be employed for the Implementation of this project will 
be developed and obtained with the direct participation of ail resident 
teachers and an input from the students. Both teachers and students will 
be instructed in the use of equipment. No equipment purchased or con- 
structed will be so complex as to require qualifications not found within 
any normal teaching staff. 

0. Beginning and ending dates of program directly involving 
E. children's participation, hours of participation. 

The outdoor education program would be directly part of the means employed 
to teach children on a "normal" school day of six hours. But this pro- 
posal goes far beyond that concept. The program is designed to offer ex- 
citing learning elements and features that would naturally be part of the 
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entire resident life of a student with Involvement above the formal 
school day. The off campus element wHi Involve children In truly 
a twenty-four hour learning day through this proposed program. 

Proposed Mmes for direct Involvement wlih the students with the 
above understanding Is November I to June 30. 

F. Type» size and location of facilities* etc. 

Holy Cross Campus Is a resident center with all necessary b.ulldlng8 
and services to meet the unique needs of resident children and Is a 
fully accredited school. The site Is Ideal for outdoor learning, 
offering with Its 1,000 acres many unique environments, forested land, 
meadows, extensive frontage on the Hudson River, a small fond, and a 
rich and valuable historical past. 



4. SPECIFY PROVISIONS FOR PLANNING 

A great deal of time and planning has gone Into the development of this propos* 
at. Meetings between the New York State Department of Education, Section for 
Bnotlonally Handicapped, and Health and Physical Education and Recreation from 
the same agency working with the office of Coordinator of Outdoor Education, 
State University College at Plattsburgh, and Holy Cr-'ss Campus teachers and 
administrators have been held to develop this workable proposal to meet the unique 
needs of the target population. 



5. NATURE AND QUALIFICATION OF PROFESS I ONAl/PARA-PR OFESSiONAL STAFF 

The project director selected Is a member of the present resident staff at Holy 
Cross. Yhis professional teacher possesses the basic necessary background, 
experiences In outdoor education, has extensive experience In meeting the aca- 
demic needs of the participating children and has proven ability to work with 
the other teachers, counseling staff and administrators. These characteristics 
are essential to the leadership of this propose' which requires changing exist- 
ing patterns of teaching- I earning between established teachers and a very unique 
target population. It Is proposed that this director be a full time responsi- 
bility with unrestricted released time to meet the project needs and <lemands and 
the budget reflects consultant monies to cover all necessary areas left vacant 
by this professional teacher who will remain on contract at Holy Cross and d'- 
rect the project. 

The project director will have the specific responsibilities of providing the 
required leadership for both teachers and pupils to Implement the project ob- 
jectives and program. It Is also understood that this director will manage the 
project budget, document ait experiences with the help of the participating 
teachers, and prepare the final proceeding report. 



The program consultant selected selected for this project Is eminently qualified 
for The requ i red 1 eadersh I p necessary to the success of this project. Dr. Ernest 
Coons, Coordinator of Outdoor Education at the State University College at Platts 
burgh has a Ph. 0. In Curriculum and Instruction with emphasis In outdoor educa- 
tion. He has directed outdoor education programs for emotionally handicapped 
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children and suniFnar iearntng resident programs for disadvantaged children. 
His proven background of success with similar projects Indicates that his 
expertise and abilities will meet the needs of this proposal. 

The specific responsibilities for the program consultant In addition to the 
preparation of this proposal is to provide the expertise and leadership 
necessary for the training of teachers and program help as necessary through- 
out the project. 

The research consultant will be Dr. Joseph Hoiitwell from St. John's Unlver- 
sltyT He was directiy Involved with a projett using similar evaluation with 
the same testing instruments and the use of an outside research coordinator 
with this added dimension will add additional strength to the project. 

The specific responsibilities for the research consultant is to assure that 
the research design Is Implemented on both the pre-lest/posf-tdst basis con- 
sistent with the project proposal. He will also interpret the regutts and 
prepare a summary of results wIt'i the specific reb^arch findings for publi- 
cation as part of the project proceedings. 

t.oca I program consu I tants will be employed to provide the needed expertise 
Tor rne local program as related to local history, unusual ecological systems, 
local forestry practices and social and economic factors affecting the inwied- 
late learning environment. These people will be employed on a day basis and 
will serve as an aid to the teachers and students for the specific area needed. 

Secretary to the Project Director will be employed on an hourly basis to copy 
resource material for teacher curriculum help, to type final copies of teacher 
field reports, prepare materials for the proceedings and to do those office 
services necessary for the implementation of the project. 

A psycho I eg I ca I consu I tant wi i I be employed to provide the necessary program 
inputs that cannot be found with the existing staff. It is the Inteni of this 
project to have available the services of a psychological consultant If neces- 
sary to meet the program's objectives in residence with the students during 
off campus field trips. This position will assure that this necessary service 
can be provided. 



6. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 

The evaluation design reflects the leadership of an outside evaluator. Or. Jo- 
seph HolllweM, St. John's University. Dr. Holliwell was directly Involved with 
a project with similar evaluation design (Kingston-Buffalo Title VI B Project, 
19 .'-75) which employed the same testing Instruments. Jho use of the same eval- 
uation design and expertise In the evaluation of this project provides added 
dimensions to this project and may result In far greater research strength. 

The basic criteria for evaluation will be statistical significance as determined 
by a pre- test/post- test design using the WRAT test for academic growth and the 
AQE I for differences in self-concept formation. 
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7. JUSTIFICATION 

It ts vital to the success of this program that two types of equipment be 
obtained. First, basic field teaching equipment Is needed to directly 
Involve children In the outdoor education method. This equipment Is needed 
to collect, record, analyze and Identify the real world consistent with the 
objectives of this proposal. Specific equipment can not In total be known 
at this time as the uniqueness of the children's needs and strengths of tne 
teachers Is not known. A general list based on past practices and experi- 
ence Is reflected in the budget which provides the reader with an Idea of 
the type of materials needed for this area. 

It Is also necessary that the students have the means to leave the resident 
ca'fipus In a controlled way for the study of other environmental areas and 
for group Involvement In a natural more Indigenous setting. Reflected In 
the proposal Is the rental of a tent trailer, rental of two large flat type 
boats (motof), rental of horses and general transportAtlon to accomplish 
this area necessary to the success of the project objectives. 

8. DISSEMINATION 

One of the major objectives of this proposal Is ft share any Information 
developed that will offer greater learning effectiveness for children In 
resident centers. Although this project Is proposed for a selected popu- 
lation In a residential drug rehabilitation center, many elements and 
findings will be able to be generalized to other resident settings. A com- 
plete proceedings will be developed by the project director covering ail 
phases of the project. Two hundred and fifty copies of this proceeding will 
be available for selected distribution. It Is also the objective of this 
proposal to share with alt Interested parties the results of this study 
through related conferences, professional publications, and general news 
releases. It Is understood that any monies that are not used as budgeted 
will be through the means of a project* amendment, used for additional copies 
of the proceedings. 

9. PA RTICIPATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND TRANSPORTATION 

Children participating In this project are in a required residential center 
for drug rehabilitation. There are no other participating children 'am 
other school districts other than resident children, so additional transport- 
ation Is not needed. 

Transportation services are vital to the success of this. project as the pro- 
posal requires small groups of the resident students learning-living away from 
the residential center. This needed transportation has been reflected In the 
proposal . 

10. DISTRICT OR BOCES PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

The Holy Cross Campus Is a unique program meeting the needs of a select popu- 
lation who are emotionally handicapped and have been required to be In resi- 
dence In a drug treatment center. There Is no other similar category In 
nearby or distant BOCES Centers. However, existing relations and cooperative 
operation patterns between Holy Cross and the Dutchess County BOCES will con- 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
RHINPCLIFF UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Sunmter Session 
July - August 1974 

Implementation Procedure 
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urfng the summer, classes wlii be taught for one, two, or three weeks at a 
ime. Summer school will last for seven weeks. You will be in the class you 
*^oose from 9:45 to 12:45 each day for the number of weeks stated. 

ONE WEEK ClASSb'S 



English Peter Bowers 

History Bob Donaldson & Dennis Claire 

Science Tony Rigothi 

Art Sandy Kay 

Horses Jack Dempsey 

Camping Lee Cappadora & Lee Lewis 

Advanced Math John LaVInd 

Advanced Communication and 

Library Skills Larry Kosofsky 

Music (available if enough 

people sign up) Peter Bowers 

TWO WEEK COURSES 

Shop Pat BerrardI 

Photography Bruce Cost 

THREE WEEK COURSES 
(offered only the first three weeks in summer) 

Remedial Reading & Math John LaVlnd-Larry Kosofsky 

Advanced Shop (must be approved 

by teacher) Pat '^rrardl 

Advanced Photography Bruce (X'vst 
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Requirements for Reg t strati on 



i. The following students must take the three week remedial reading and 
math course: 



2, All students who are not listed above must take at least two courses 
listed under "One Week Classes**. 



3. Both beginning shop and photography and camping are on a first come- 
first serve basts. There will be only 5 or 6 students In each of 
these classes. 



Mark Poole 
ike Smith 



Nancy Carujo 



Tina Ramirez 
P.J. Jones 



Suzy Bannerman 
Mike Perez 



Sharon Dunn 
Mary Capua no 
Brenda Taylor 
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III in 'WMAI All AUOIIl 



t.ngtish 

W© wtll be spending time outside learning about the things that turn writers 
on to the outdoors. Activities will Include video-taping a play, fori lowing 
directions in the woods, learning an outdoor vocabulary, reading science 
fiction and star-gazing with a telescope, visiting ho»nes of famous writers, 
creative writing, etc. A course designed to put you \\ touch with the phi- 
losophy of Nature. 

History 

The theme for our summer program will be In the field of Colonial History. 
It will include certain aspects of colonial life; work, home, religion and 
society. We will make use of the facilities on the campus, and nearby 
locations. The students will become aware of their colonial heritage through 
actual fioid work <^nd visiting local and one distant colonial sites. 

Science 

wl 1 1 he studying the Hudson River, some natural facts about the Hudson, and 
how it h.is changed over the years. Each day we will be visiting a different 
part of the river. There we wl 1 1 talk about that part of the rlver^s Import- 
ance in the development or destruction of the river as well as Investigating 
it's ecological condition. It should be interesting to see how different the 
river is at different spots. 

Art 

The world of nature has always been the basis of inspiravlor. for artists. Now 
a new trend of thought is developing. Rather than try to copy It, people have 
found ways to use bits and pieces of natural objects to create an art form. 
Native and Folk art have been doing this for centuries. • 



An important quality an artist must have Is that of being capable of SEEING. It 
Is more difficult than it sounds. In order to draw a flower, for Instance, one 
mu-^t be able to see tt>e natural flow o form from stem to leaf to bud. Nature's 
wonders are always made with a natural flow of form and color. There Is a deli- 
cacy that must be felt and understood. 

We will bp seeing nature and using It to create our art In many different ways. 
Some of our projects will be junk sculptures, sand pain+lng, making kites, stone 
paperweifihts, found object collages and more. Come and find out. 
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Horses 

Not only wIM we be riding horses but also learning about their habits and 
their care and feeding. We wll! be doing some trall^ riding and perhaps 
making some trips to local horse shows and farms. 

Camping 

Leaving for North Lake Campsites on Monday » we* 1 1 start right away by learn- 
ing how to and how not to set up camp. There are plenty of things to do there 
and trips away from the campsite wl 11 be planned by those who are there* We 
will alternate weeks for the guys and girls. No more than six can go each 
week. Camping Is only offered for the first four weeks of the summer. 

Advanced Math (last four weeks) 

Students will be given advanced techniques to enable them to adapt baste v.om* 
putatlonai skills to problem-solving techniques In order to meet the needs of 
everyday life situations. Students wIM be required to apply their knowledge 
of math In shopping for food* simulated auto purchases, map reading and route 
selection. Income tax preparation, etc. Ail work will be done In a real life 
situation. 

Advanced Communication & Library Skills (last four weeks) 

We will be using reference books showing how and when to use dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, reader's guide, almanacs, etc. for informational research and 
report writing. We will be working on vocabulary-spelling improvement, helping 
students to Increase their vocabulary and spelling ability through study, drill, 
exposure,all levels. 

Music 

Advanced students will work on learning songs dealing with the outdoors. Be- 
ginners will learn to play at least one song and to play basic chords on the 
guitar. Classes will be held outside to better understand the things that 
caused the songs to be written. 

Shop 

If you dig working In woodshop and the outdoors, get into the summer shop pro- 
gram. We are going to have actual loggers come and show us how trees are cut 
down and then cut Into lumber which we can use. Most of the work will be done 
outdoors but if you have something you really want to do, we will work it into 
the program. 

Photography 

This summer, students will explore their environment with cameras in this basic 
course. 

They will learn film developing, printing, as well as proper use of a camera. 
Simple assignments vlll be given which should help teach students to "see photo- 
graphically". Time will be spent outside. Including one off-campus photo trip 
per we^'k. 
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Remedial Reading and Math 

This course will run for three weeks. Each day the student will have math 
for half the morning and reading for the other half. 

Skills will be taught and reviewed Inside but the actual math and reading 
will be done In supermarkets » highways, other schools and, In general. In 
places both In and out of the Holy Cross Campus where reading and math will 
be necessary for everyday life. 
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TEACHER FIELD REf»OKTS 



Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT ii«i,„ ...... 

RhinecMff Union Free School District BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
Morton Road 
Rhinocltff, New York 12574 



Teache r Tonv Rloothl ' Dat e 7/ 1/74 Curriculum Area, Sntftnfifl 

Group Prof H e 3 bovs/3 a If is Specific Activity F^#^l^y f,* ^ f^tK.i^a^y w^^^ 

Its effluence 



Proijiram Objectives: 

Observational technique and activity 
approach ascertain the ecology of 
ci rivor anil Its tributary. 



Site Re-:ources (Location) : 

New Hamburg, N.Y. - a small viil^iqc on the 
Hudson — also Wapplngers Creek. 



General Procedures: 

A vehicular tour and walking tour was 
first Initiated. Then students fished 
and In the meantime, observed. 



Necessary Preparation: 

Acquaintance with principles of ecology. 



F oulDtnent Needed: Vocabulary : 

Fishing poles and tackle ecology 

ecosystem 
env I ronment 
pol lutlon 



Comments & Recommendations: 

Students, while fishing, observed the 
rampant garbage pollution in the area 
and observed some water pollution. 
All this was done in n "second hand" 
approach with little prior student 
local area preparation. 



Additional Sources of Inforreatton : 

"Ecology of the Hudson" published by 
State Department of Conservation, 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEAC-flNG REPORT 
Rhinecliff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecltff, New York 12574 



Teache r Tnnv Riga+hi Date Curriculum Area Sr^ii>n^o 



QrouD Profil e ^ bpyg/^ girts Specific Activity g^tf »i>e.»inQ i^y^^ aimOy*'** 



Program Objectives; Site Resources (Location); 

To show stratas of sol I Any exposed strata area 



General Procedures: Necessary Preparation! 

1) samples taken of each soil layer Study of soil end Its compositions 

2) then mounted on small cardboard 



Equipment Needed; Vocabulary; 

Shovel Sod Loam 

Soli containers Strata Clay 

Cardboard Bedrock 

Giue Sub soi I 

Scissors Humus 



Conroents t Recommendations; 

Students produced sod profiles and 
could compare the different areas for 
soil composition based on their pro- 
f I les example. 



Additional Sources of Infermatton : 

Guide for making such projects 
"Outdoor Education Equipment" 
Gachert/Snooks 
interstates Publications 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecliff Union Free School District BEST GOPIT AVAILABLE 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, NOW York 12574 



Ti^Aehe r m. r. 0^^^%/\yU Curriculum Area Sdenfie 



Group Profil e 5 qirlfi/^ hqvs Specific Actlvlty^,^j tArtlnfl mrh /t mlnftrnl 

samples 

Program Objo ciivor,; SjLt* '¥.??H&^f5£«l*5Sl- 

:,tu«<*'nt'.. will colXftct rocKs oa4deors School area 
t'> I'i'ii f back to class tor study and 
, i&ssUUation, 



General Procedures: 

Collect rocks, briny buck to clar,s. 
Using rock and mlneril Ident I f Icitlon 
books, students will try to compare 
their samples to ones In the book. They 
will test for hardness, whotner lt*s a 



t^Qce ' ^sarY Preparat i on : 

;;' ttln<j up rock and mineral 



resources books. 



rock or miner.j;, cleavage. 
Identification. They wi 1 1 
!:< |ulpwent iteaded: 

Rock chisels 



Books on 
Rocks 



rocks 



composition, color, etc. Then they will find the rock 

label and display thoir samples. 

Vocabulary : 

Metamorphic texture 

sedimentary rock 

ignerus mineral 

c I eavaqo hardness • 

f^jult " 



C oiiinents & Recowmendationst Additional Sources of Information; 

Very good lesson. Students were able to identify quit, a few rock samples found 
around the school area with the aid of the rock and min. .al lab books. Each 
student worked with the particular sample they found themselves. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhlnecllff* New <ork 12374 



Teache rp^hnrt DQnAirtsnn Dat e 7/7A Curriculum Area t^^x^^r. ^ict»/%»y 

Group Profil e 6 students Specific ActlvltV\/|c.If r^iontai ^rax/Avard 



Program Objectives: 

To ai low the students to see a 
colonial graveyard - read Inscriptions 
and epitaphs. 



Site Resources (Location) : 

Old Stone Church - Red Hook 
Rhlnebeck Grave Yard 



General Procedures: 

Call both t:emeterles at the church 
beforehand and ask permission to 
view the graves. 



Necessary Preparation: 

Students should understand why they are visit- 
ing the grave stones In order to understand 
about the different nationalities that 
settled In the area and possible reasons for 
death. 



Equipment Needed; Vocabulary : 
A van Brownstone ) 



Fleldstone ) 
Smal I pox (pox) 
Childblrths 



Comments i Recommendations; Additional Sources of Information ; 

The students were very Interested In reading the tombstones. They were able to under- 
stand why there were so many chlldren*s graves due to lack of medical facilities and 
knowledge. They also were Informed of the strong German settlement up here by reading 
the names. Excellent history, geography and mathematics class. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecliff, New York 12374 



Teache r u^K^r^ a^n:>^rf.^nn Pat e ^nt Curriculum Area, ^^\^\ Styrflfta 
Group Profil e a «;fnHon-t-g 



Specific Activit y Vtfilt to tho Phtnehaftk 

Aerodrome 



Program Objectives: 

To acqujint tho ..tu-J.-'rits with the typos 

air\r.iit that woro used by ^ho 
count r loo th.it part ici pa tod 5n Worlil 
War I. 



Site Rebources (Location) 

0!<1 Rhitiohc< k A( t o'-Jromo 



General Procedures: 

Have a letter of Introduction from your 
principal. This will entitle you to a 
discount for admission. 



Necessary Preparation ; 

The students should be familiar with the 
countries that fought In World War I. They 
should also be familiar with the fact that this 
was the first war that airplanes played a de- 
cisive role in the outcome of the war. 



Equipment Needed: Vocabulary : 
A van Fokker 

Sopwith Camel 
Spad 
Ai lies 
Axis 



Comments & Recommendations: Additional Sources of Information ; 

The museum and hangars, with the replicas of the planes. Is excellent for the students 
to see how the orlgfnal planes looked. The paintings of World War I air combat scenes 
allow the students to Imagine what It was like to participate in the fighting of the 
time. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhtnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
RhlnecH*f» New York 12574 



Teache r ppi^pr^^. ^n«>rtcnf> Dat e ^/7A Curriculum Area, pnsgMn rilstnry 
Group Profil e 5 students Specific Activity %^rf<^(^ 



Prcoram Oblecttvesi Site Resourc es (location); 

To allow the students to understand Rectangular square of land outside school 

what It was like on a fief. building. 



General Procedures; 

A I low one student to divide uo the plot 
of land for growing food and living 
area. Then, move the other students 
Into the plot. These will be his de- 
scendents. 



Necessary Preparation : 

An understanding of the Russian system of 
feudalism and serfdom on the eve and after 
emancipation In 1861. 



EQuioment Needed; Vocabuiary; 

None SBridom 

Flef 
Manor 
Feuda I i sm 
Lord - Serf 



C ownents A Recommendations; Addltionat Sources of information: 

The students received a good Idea what It was I Ike to 1 1 ve on a flef before the eman- 
cipation of the Russian serfs In 1861 and prior to the revolution In 1917. They also 
received a good Idea what It was like to be a Russian peasant, living under those 
conditions. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, New York 12374 



Toftcho r u K.v..M'.kv Dat< y/ll//4 Curriculum Area ijn.uilm^ 



Group Prof 1 1 e 4 <i}rl-./^ L.oyt. Spoc I f I c Act I v I ty (rip io Wostnrn t'whl iiihl no Co. 



Program Objectives ; 

To iicqujint Judont- with fir<j'»-. 
printing L--- i<il' {'O-. : i f. i I i t i . in 
publishif»'5 i t..iir,try. 



Site Resources (location) ; 

Wo-.tc r n I'lilil ishin'i Company f.ictory on 
K.>ut<' 11*. 1, Pouqhkeepcle, New York 



General Procedures; 

Students woro nddre<ir.od by severnl com- 
pany reprer.on tfiti vob .ind were told 
general b.iokiiround and history of the 
cc oany, thon were t.iken on a lour of 
the plant. 



Necessary Preparation; 

Students were explained the use of the 
Western Printing plant. 



rqulpment Needed ; 

Van 



Vocabulary ; 

Linotype 
Lithoqraph 
typesetting 
p late 



plastic 
negative 
corrections 
press 



C onroents & Recommendations ; Additional Sources of Information : 

the tour was well conducted. The students were generally interested. We fol lowed the 
process of the printing of a book from paper and manuscript through Type-setting, plate- 
making to distribution, f-bre time would have been good, but two hours Is long enough 
to be on one's feet. Would recommend this tour for photography, media, journalism 
classes and for distributive education classes. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
RhInecHff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhtnecttff, New York 12574 

Glenn Casate 

Teache r Larrv Kosofskv Dat e 4/74__ Curriculum Area Rftadtng/Pramft 
Group Profil e 5 olrls/S bovs Specific Act I vlty_MfiaiBft«sifliiii 



Proflram Objectives: Site Resources (Location); 

To teach students the concept of Library 
homonyms and the use of them. 



General Procedures: 

The "master of ceremonies" gave each 
"contestant" a turn to match homonyms 
a la "Concentration". Additional points 
were added If the student couid use each 
homonym In a sentence. 



Necessary Preparation ; 

Students were explained exactly what a homonym 
is and the rules of the "show". A game board 
was constructed on the library wail. 



Equipment Needed; 
Videotape machine 
Pointer 

Markers, paper 



Comments A Recoir.nendatlop.s! 

Very good participation — even the 

"audience" was cheering, calling out 

comments. 



Vocabulary : 

read - reed 
wear - where 
there - their 
see - sea 
here - hear 
stair - stare 
bodr **■ bdPd 

Add I t I onal Sources of Information; 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhlnecliff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhlnecliff, New York 12574 



Teache r urohhor Wvmor Date 12/18/7 ^ur r i cu I um Are a lndu'.;irl.-ii Ario 

-Group Profil e \ »p -»< ;;^pr ' sfudont Specific Activit y Tq cut one 8-|nch white birch 



Program Objectives ; 

1o cut iiil" -hoft It?; ;tli. (A|'i»r'>vi- 
m.itoly It- ifi' ii.-.) to u:.o i<i t.jmp ., 
canditi hv.lij« r-., t.jti!-. .••tilorpi«'co'i, olc. 



Site Resources (Location) ; 



• i t" ji ti 



General Procedures; 

Drove to site and cut tree to 
approximately 4- foot sections 



Necessary Preparation: 

A selected tree had been sighted prior to the 
day of cutting. 



Cc ^ulpwent ttoeded; 

We did not have the equipment ncn'ded, 
but used what was at hand - a 1 2- Inch 
buck saw and a carpenter's saw. 



Vocabuiary ; 



C owments & Recommendations ; Additional Sources of Information ; 

the above tree was cut because It had reached maturity and would nave raiien in a year 
or two. There are very few white birches on this property. I was somewhat surprised 
that out of several students, only one seemed Interested enough to help. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecllff Union Free SchAol District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, New York 12574 



Teache r S. Waiters Dat e6/2l/74 Curriculum Area, Wppd ?hQp 

firaua Profil e A bovs Specific ActlvltyBrjfllqft P^\mm In a 8tfftt»P 



Program Objectives; 

To teach simple construction of 
bridge. 



Site Resources ( Location) ; 

Swamp, Holy Cross 



General Procedures; 

1. Cut log to go ^rom one bank to 
another. 

2. Cut smaller logs for cross members. 

3. Nail together 



Necessary Preparat I on t 

1 . Use of tools 

2. How to construct a bridge so It will be 
serviceable. 



E quipment Needed; Vocabulary: 

Nal Is 
Hammers 
Bow Saw 
Ax 

Tape measure 



C oflfwents I Recommendations: 

A great way to see how easy it Is 

to build a single bridge In a short 

time. 



Add Itlonal Sources of Information; 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinectiff Union Free School District 
i^orton Road 
Rhineciiff, New Yoric 12574 



Poache r i y^nn Dat »>/^/74 Curriculum Area^ ftr.l«i h lirnft*! 
Group Prof I le ^P®^' ^ Activit y 



Program Objectives: S i te Resources ( Locat i on ) t 

To show Hi.^ -.tudont J hov. to mok.' .i Any pl.M.o on cimpuo with i v o1 rt,or.; 



General Procedures; 

1. Take students out'ilde 

2. Point out places they can sketch. 

3. Ask students how the grass grows 
on a hill. 

4. Ask them to sketch the hill. 



Necessary Preparattoni 

Tell the students what Is to be 
accomp 1 1 shed . 



e quipment Needed: 

Sketch pad 
Sketch penui I 

Folding camn slools If ground 



I "5 wet 



Vocabulary : 
Vertical growth 
Photosynthesis 
Chlorophyl I 
Wind, LIqht 
Topography 



Coiwnents A Recommendations: Additlonat Sources of Informatton : 

Try to develop the students* awareness by constantly asking questions. Many times 
they answered their own questions and by doing this they corrected their own sketches. 
This was a good project for some students, but others dismissed the challenge as too 
taxing]. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecltff, New York 12574 



Toache r K^y Da^^7/V74 Curriculum Area ^ _ 

GrouD Profil e «^ K^yc/t o».>to Specific Activity ptnfjtftr PIftnims 



Program Objectives; Site Resources (Location) ; 

1. To explore 3-dtmenslonal design Holy Cross Campus and art room 
through a relief sculpture 

2. To learn how to work with plaster 
and casting. 

3. To use leaves and other natural ob- 
jects to create designs. 

Ge neral Procedures; Necessary Preparation; 

Torm a pinch pot out of clay (high walls) Discuss texture. Explain Imprinting Into clay. 

Impress objects into clay, mix plaster. Give natural examples - fossils. Imprinting a 

pqur, allow to harden 24 hours, paint or footprint Into sand, 
leave vihlte, shellac. Alternate plan - 
add sand to wet plaster for more fossil 
I Ike appaa ranee. 

Eoutpment Needed: Vocabulary : 

"clay (nori-hardenlng) texture 

plaster Imprinting 

natural ^ound objects casting (plaster) 

container P'«c»^ P«>t . ^ , 

^Qfer 3-d I mens I ona I design 



Comments i Recommendations: 

Works out well and is fun to do. A 
good project that encourages more than 
one day's participation, and yet pro- 
duces results in every step. 



Additional Sources of Information ; 

fossl Is 

natural textures In leaves 
shells, seeds, twigs, etc. 
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TEACHERS riELO TEACHING REPORT 
Rhineciiff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhineciiff, Itew rork 12574 



Teache r Bruce Cost Dat e jan^ Curriculum Area Phnf^gr^yphy 

Group Prof i I e 7 qif-tfi/ft boys Spec i f I c Act i v I tv Ptrtura faking. hawaI/^hi ng, 

printing 

Prooraw Objectives ; Site Resources (location) ; 

roach film .lovolopin«u .j|>»M-.jf if.n of Holy v.ros'i Compus 

caworn, r.lmpjo pr I nt I n>i 



General Procedures ; 

Shoot five rolls of film of student's 
choice, develop and make contact sheet. 



Necessary Preparation ; 

Explain operation of camera, how to develop 
film, make contact sheet. 



e quipment Needed: 

Cameras 

Film 

Develnplng oqulpmont K chomlcalo 



Vocatulary ; 

oxpo'^>e deve I oper 

1 1 fjht meter stop 
shutter speed fix 
f stop 



C omments & Recommendations; 

"students are highly enthusiastic at 
this point, will pick up most of the 
technical data they need to know In 
these first few months. 



Additionat Sources of Information ; 

Time-Life Books 
The Print 
Light & Fl Im 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhtnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Rodd 
Rhinecllff, New York 12574 



Teache r fat Aibano Dat es/ 1 7/74 Curriculum Area 

Group Profil e q^nhomftrQ^ ,,| |^>^tftrg. Son tors Spoclflc Activity SflflVflngftr Hunt 



Proorain Objectives: Site Resourc es (Location); 

To have the students apply their know- Holy Cross Campus 

ledge of measurement and distance In 

locating the articles assigned for the 

hunt. 



General Procedures: 

Inform the students the day before of 
the activity that wilt take place and In- 
form them of the rules they arc to fol- 
low. Any questions concerning this as- 
pect should be answered then. 



Necessary Preparation: 

Assignments In the use of the ruler and 
tape measure. 



g quloment Needed; Vocabulary; 
Tape measures, rulers, pencils, handout Inches 
sheets, paper 

yards 
d I ameter 
radius 



C otwnents i Recommendations: Additional Sources of Information; 

Students enjoyed the activity which was Business ^4^thematlcs Text & Workbook 
slightly competitive due to the fad 
that the students were broken up Int© 
groups and points assigned for the num- 
ber of articles brought back. A prize 
was given to the group who found ail 
objects and a smaller prize for the 
runners-up. A lot of learning was going 
on which was pleasant for the student. 
Those who were not quite accurate In measure- 
ment during school assignments strlved to be 
so now because they had to have their 
measurements checked out by the opposing 
group to gain the points. The activity 
was excel lent. 
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SCAVENGER HUNT 



Sach member of each group muftt follow the Instructions or they will be dl squall fl-^d, 
and points deducted from their team. Each group will be allowed a certain time to 
collect each Item on the list and points will be given according to the number of 
Items collected. The group with the most points will win. 



I. Mo.v:.t«rft out .» b 1/2 foot radius around \Uo. deslnnated area and collect 
*) different ploces of rnvi ronment.il pollution. (One momber of each team 
mu'-.t moi'uro the di«".t.»fK.o tind .jnothor ..>!!«•( f th« Itoms). 

I Irm^ AH.>w.mI: I', minulo- lol.jj l'.»lt«ts: \'j 

;\ l<»c.ilo » IwIm or .J f.rtjii. ti ttuif I * jppr oxim.jtol y H *)/A iuchuz lomj. Ono f.f^ln'} 

( lo'if.t l.» tUl". will rocoivo the points. I wo meml)or'. wilt work on this pro- 
ject. 

Time Allowed: 7 minutes Total Points: 10 

3, iwieasure the exact foot size of everyone on your team. Each member will re- 
ceive 5 points for anyone who Is closest to 10 1/2 Inches or 7 Inches. You 
may select only one measure. One team member Is to do the measuring. 

Time Allowed: 5 minutes Points: 5 

4, Select a member from your grcup. Have him do the following: Count off 59 paces, 
turn to the right, measure one yard of distance using the tape measure, to the 
left of him here, pick up any object that is lying loose on the grass. (It 
cannot be flowers or qrass). Return It to the group. (One member will be 
neodod to measure off a yard and the othor to follow through on the project.) 

Tlmo Allowed: 7 minutes Points: 10 



Note: Anyone from the groups not participating will have points deducted from 
~~~~ his team. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
RhJnecMff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhtnocllf^ New York 12374 



Teacher jpt^n ^avlnd 

Group Profil e a gtris 



Dat e 1 17.6,11 1 Curr I cu I urn Area^ 



Specific Activit y Ramodel Rooms 



Program Objectives: 
To enable the students to apply 
measurement principles to actual 
problem situations. 



Site Resources (Location); 

Speiiman Hali» Holy Cross Campus 



General Procedures: Necessary Preparation; 

Each student submits an estimate of the Review finding area and measurements, 
cost of remodeling their room, accord- 
ing to a plan. The actual measuring 
and computations to be done by students. 



Eoulpment Needed; Vocabulary : 

"Rulers square Inches 

Tape measures length feet 

^ width board feet 



Oowments & Recommendations: Additional Sources of Information; 

Planning and measurements were well- 
done. Intorest suffered because stu- 
dents could not purchase material they 
had planned to use. Any activity that 
helps students with group living has 
been successful this year. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Canoeing 0\ 



1. Sw<mming skill !s required for the safe use and operation of canoes and 
rowboats. Students who have not passed the swimming test given In P.E. 
class or by the recreation staff will not be allowed In the canoes. 

2. Each student using a canoe must take a life Jacket with him. He or she 
may wear the jacket or use It to knoel on. 

3. There GhotjId bo no more than 5 people in a 17-foot canoe unlosb the 
InstnKJor «jrjnts speci.H pormloslon for Ihe fourth. 

4. It i'j. important lo .idju'il the weirjht cjI the occupants In a canoe fc»r 
qreatrtr efficiency and safety. 

5. If the canoe capsizes, >tay with i+ until help arrives. Even a canoe full 
of water will support Its occupants. 

6. The canoes and rowboats are for enjoyment but this does not Include horseplay. 
Entering ^ind Leaving a Canoe 

1. Steady the canoe. Step Into the canoe over the keel (side) keeping your 
weight on the foot outside the canoe. 

2. Grasp both sides and transfer your weight to the foot In the canoe. 

3. Place the other foot In the canoe and kneel down. NEVER stand up. 

4. Leaving the canoe« just reverse the procedure. 
Correct Position for Paddling a Canoe 

i. Paddle In a kneeling position using a pad or llfejacket under the knees and 
supporting a portion of your weight against the seat. It Is better for 
control and efficiency not to sit on the seats. 

Changing Position In a Canoe 

i. This creates a dangerous situation and requires a great deal of skill. 

i see no reason for attempting this In deep water; Instead watt until you 
reach shore and change there. This Is a rule I must Insist on. 

Class Usage 

When using canoes in class, i will allow you to stay out as long as possible. 
However, when asked to come In, don't ask for a .nlnute more or mess around. If 
Individuals In a class take a long time to come In, tnen that class will be given 
le$iS water time during their next class. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
RhInecMff Union Free School District 
riorton Road 
Rhlnecllff» New York 12574 



Teacher Kr»>».gy Date 5/2 1 /7A Currlcuhun Area ptiyslrffi Fill irat ton, 
Group Prof lie Specific Activity^, cannftinfl skills 



Prooraro Objectives; Site Resources ( Location); 

Understanding of canoeing safety Indoor or outdoor pool 

Understanding of baste canoeing skills 



General Procedures; Necessary Preparation: 

Lecture Knowledge and skill In canoeing 

Demonstration 

Practice 



Equipment Needed; Vocabulary : 
Canoe J Stroke 

Paddies Kneel - side 

Life jackets 
Pool 



Comiients & Recommendations: Addltlonai S ources of Information; 

Lecture gtven on safety. Lecture and Red Cross Life Saving & Water Safety Manual 
demonstration In canoeing skills. 
Practice In entering and leaving canoe. 
Practice paddling canoe - turns, etc. 
Practice In J Stroke. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, New York 12574 



Teache r R^h Krai^e? Dat e 6/3/74 Curriculum Area PKwetrai Prf..r»«»inn 

Group Prof 1 1 e n hnytt/ Q girtg - ? riassfl g Spec I f I c Act I V I ty,f|.cihino frnm hn,it^. 



Program Objectives: Site He«-»ourcfts (Location) : 

f<eco.inl/e b<-it .>roM o* lake for ilshing. Lake Ellerslle 

Teach proper poio mnv-'fuunt l«) fishing 
sjfoty with fi'-.htrKj n<iuipm<>m, Slu- 
donts ''.of u(> HiGir own I'nmPou -fish inn 
poles. 



General Procedures: Necessary Preparation: 

1. Students make their own fishing poles. Students have boating skills, 
equipment is provided. Students are told proper fishing pole 

2. Find out why fish hang out In certain tackle arrangement, 
areas of lake during specific time of 

day. 

3. Learn how to bait and empty a hook. 



noulproent Needed: 

fishing line canoes 

sinkers rowboats 

floats or bobbers one knife 

hooks tackle box 

artificial bait lure 

real live bait bamboo poles 

Cominents & Recommendations; 
Students loved this and soon realized 
the fish "hang out" In shaded or cooler 
areas of water during the day. Students 
proved patient and quiet and were very 
safety-conscious with the fishing equip- 
ment. Everyone had to bait their own 
hooks. 



Vocabulary ; 

lure 

lead 

sinker 

bobber 

drop I Ine 

Additional Sources of Information: 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhlnecllff, New York 12574 



To8cher_2ai^Uaam. 
Group Prof i l e 



Date 



Curriculum An»» nfi'fihnnrtl'ilng 

Specific Activity p|p,py^{>^q iaynM-t- 



Program Objectives; Site Resources (Location); 

After studying chapter on store layouts. Stores located In Rhlne*.eck and Kingston. 

the students were required to visit 

stores similar to the one they had in 

mind to establish and sketch layout. 

Later on they were to sketch layout for 

their own store. 



General Procedures; 

1. Have students read chapter on lay- 
outs and discuss In class. 

2. Tell students of project and have 
them pick particular store to visit. 

3. Hand In sketches. 



Necessary Preparation: 

1. Familiarize students with vocabulary in 
chapter. 

2. Illustrate different types of layouts. 
3t Arrange for store visits. 



Equipment Needed; 
Car 

Sketching paper 



Vocabulary; 

Store layout 
aisle tables 
merchandise island 
Impulse goods 
ends 



Comments & Recommendations ; ^ 
Project was well received by both stu- 
dents and residents. The grades re- 
ceived on the project helped boost grades 
up for those who were failing before 
these projects took place. 



Additional Sources of tnformatlon t 

Montgomery Ward, Retail Merchandising Text 



o 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEAC ING REPORT 
Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhlnecllff, Mew York 12574 



Teache r P.'^t Aibano 
Group Prof I i e 



Date 



Curriculum Are a Maref^ a pdtstna 



Specific AetlvltvrhriQstnQ ShoonlnQ Dlstrlrt 



Prooraw Objectives: 

To apply principles learned for choos- 
ing a shopping district to an actual 
situation. 



Site Resources (Location) ; 

Town of Rhlnebeck 



General Procedures: 
Take students to different types of 
shopping districts and list advantages 
and disadvantages of each. Once this Is 
done, and they have selected a site, they 
must take a count of customer traffic to 
determine If the site Is a good one. 

Equipment Needed: 

Car 

Check-off list 



Necessary Preparation: 

Before starting on the project, students must 
have completed chapter on shopping districts 
and have completed project on questionnaires. 
Arrangements for transportation and a list to 
check off type of cus+omers must also be made. 

Vocabulary : 

Structural traffic 
Lane traffic 
Shopping traffic 
Corner location 
inside location 
Competition 

Comnents & Recommendations: Additional Sources of tnfonwatlon; 

The project turned out very wel I . The Retal ■■ Sel I Ing Text 
students participated extremely well and Sale^runshlp Fundamentals Text 
were quite happy with responses from tne 
town residents In regard to their hypo- 
thetical store location. Residents also 
gave information in reference to being 
structural, lane or shopping traffic. 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, New York I2S74 



Teache r p«>^ Aih^nn Date Curriculum Area, . .MnThnnritfllnQ 

Group Prof H a Spec I f t c Act I v I tv te »hAri* ft ^^i^h f/^r « ram 5tore 

In the community? 



Prooram Objectives; 

To let the students experience the 
actual process one goes through before 
establishing a new store. 



Site Resources (Location); 

Holy Cross Campus Staff In Rhinecllff 
Residents of Rhtnebeck 



General Procedures; 

Have students prepare a questionnaire 
to be given out to staff and residents 
of the town asking specific questions 
on whether a store Is needed In the 
area or not. 



Equ lament Needed t 



Necessary Preparat I on ; 

Students must be familiar with the Text chapter 
dealing with surveys and how to go about con- 
ducting one. They must then prepare a sample 
survey to hand In. Arrangements must be made 
for the trip to town and having staff fill in 
survey. 

Vocabulary; 

It was necessary to be familiar with the 
vocabulary In the text dealing with the 
questionnaires. 



Coiwnents A Recommendations; 

The project gave the students a feeling 
of pride especially If the responses 
were f a vorab I e to estab II sh I ng the 
type of store they had In mind. 



Additional Sources of tnfonytlon ; 

Retail Merchandising Sixth Edition 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhlnecllff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinectlff* New York 12574 



Teache r Fran ntvnn Dat e a/7a Curriculum Area^ . f-,nolHh 

Group Profile r ;, Wrt-Ung riAcc Snectfle Activity rsp^..p ♦I^IH ^^In r^rx eamnus 



Program Objectives; 

Communication exercise 

Cooperation exercise 

Problem In non-vorbal communication 



Site Resources (Location) t 

1. Flat grassy plot (Quad) 

2. Grassy hi I Istde 

3. Rough area - grass, rocks, etc. 



General Procedures: Necessary Preparation; 

I . Have group form a straight line, eyes Discussion of various types of non-verbal 
closed, shoulders touching. Move for- cofwnunlcatlon. 
ward, no talking, try to maintain a group project - 

straight line. 2. Stop after about 20 ft. 
open eyes, discuss line (not very straight). 
Discuss types of clues possible. Do same 
again, discuss the Improvement. 3. Do 



Discussion of working on a 
a shared short story. 



(move up or down) 
ground. 5. Object 
difficulty to force better 
conwiuntcatlon. 



same on a h t i I s I de 
4. Do same on rough 
Is to Increase the 
non-verba I 



Vocabulary ; 

"communication" 

contact 

touch 

wt^rds from the discussion 



Equipment Needed; 
None 

Ooiwwents A Recommendations; 

Follow up with a group writing assign- 
ment on a short story about a group of 
people forced to cooperate In order to 
accomplish a goal. This exercise proved 
fTuch more effective than classroom discus- 
sions and team exercises. I thought It a 
little "far-fetched" when I tried it, but 
It cut through a lot of student barriers In 
the areas of cooperation and pointed up a 
need for more exact communication than the 
students were used to using. 



Additional Sources of Infonneticnt 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecliff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhlnecltff» New York 12374 



Teacher Prort r,tx/nn 

Group Prof I le t^^-i r.mtc 



Dat e Curr I cu I urn Are a t-pgiist^ 



Specific Activity r^t^ -t-^ ^ pi^y 



Program Objectives; Site Resources (Location); 

Compare the film and play & film script Marlst College, Poughkeepsle, N.Y. 
and play text to The Effect of Gamma Rays 
on Man In the Moon Marigolds. 



General Procedures; 

1. Read the film script with students. 

2. See the play - go backstage, see the 
make-up (especially "Granny"), set, 
props, etc. 

3. Go out for coffee and discuss the 
different Impressions. 

Equtoment Needed; 

Transportation and tickets for 
the production. 



Necessary Preparation; 

1. One student who has seen the movie 

2. One student who has read the play 

3. One student who has read the film script. 

4. One ex-student who had read & discussed 
the play In a college class (Janet Grey). 

Vocabulary ; 

Set and makeup terms from the backstage visit. 



( yownents I Recommendations; 

the college student had more literary 
Information on the play but the same 
Insights about the feelings and frustra- 
tions of the characters. Terrt 61 1 1 Is 
was amazed by the maKeup process - It took 
"Granny" one and one-half hours to make up 
Excellent comments on the limitations of a 
stage set vs. fUm and the creative use of 
space and levels on stage. 



Add I t tone I Sources of Information; 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecltff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhinecllff, New York 12574 



Teache r frpt^ Givnn Dat e r/va Curriculum Area^ p^pto 

Group Prof 1 1 e MAf^^nn Fuller Spec I f I c Act I v I ty.Takfi nniflrnift pirtitrffts of 

grave stones. 

Program Object I vos : Site Resources (Location) : 

Tako pictuf''' dtMvo ■•. uKOii ('omctory 

Ih rubbliKi:. sk -t. h. • . .;<>mp i. o th« 

three form'-, - f fpr oo;:.t lon from U>e point 

of view ot o (photo i*:. oasient, qui>-.kost), 

style, excic tri»-.'>s. 



General Procedures ; Necessary Preparation : 

Bike to cemetery. Take pictures and Teach use of camera, 

develop them. Compare to sketches and 
rubbings of same stones - advantages 
each form ot reproduction. 



EQulpment Needed; 

One Polaroid camora 

Fl Im 

Bikes 

Sketches 4 rubbings from previous trips. 



Vocabulary ; 

photograph > 

sketch ) define & trac« origin of words 
rubbing ) prefix roots, etc. 
reproduction) 
style? 



Comments & Recommendations : 

Follow-up by having Nelson give photo 
of grave stone (one or more) to one 
student, give sketch of same stone to 
another student, do same with rubbing 
to another student. H.ive Nelson ask 
each student quocitions about Impressions 
they get of actua' ^jrave stone f«om the 
picture, sketch or rubbing. Then take 
Nelson and other three students to ceme- 
tery to see actual grove stonoc, - discuss 
differences in Inprerr, ions now. 



Additional Sources of Informatlon t 

Sandy Kay - History of rubbings & sketching 
Bruce Cost - History of Photograph 
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TEACHERS FIELD TEACHING REPORT 
Rhinecltff Union Free School District 
Morton Road 
Rhtnecllff» New York 12574 



Teache r Pred GIvnn Dat e 7/74 Curriculum Area t^j^ top/ ^ ^te. Mao Making 

Group Prof 1 1 e Spec I f I c Act ! v I t vcornoare 1912 map to curr ent 

property. 

Program Objectives; Site Resources (Location) ; 

Find number and location of original Old main entrance to estate 
large trees that bound the property. 



General Procedures; 

Send student out for two hours by bike. 
Have him report back on his findings & 
problems. 



Necessary Preparation; 

Find familiar objects on old «ap and orient 
student. Draw simple outline of old main 
entrance & road directions to ride there by. 



EQutpwient Needed; Vocabulary; 

Bike 
1912 map 
paper 
pen 

Note to police OK Nelson Fuller off 
campus on bike. 



C omments I Recommendations; 

Exce 1 1 ent for mot I vat I on and building 
Independent work habits. 



Additional Sources of Inforwatlon ; 

Mike Frazler (he^s a walking book on history 
of the Morton Estate). 
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